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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


PROFESSIONAL VITAMINS IN EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


In a recent issue of the School Executives Magazine Carter Alex- 
ander, library professor of educational administration in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discusses “Selecting Magazines for 
Teachers Starved for Professional Vitamins.” After listing a variety 
of potential sources of these vitamins which are at hand for use by 
school executives with their teachers, he says that the “surest, readi- 
est, and cheapest supply [of these vitamins] is the better class of 
magazines for teachers.”” On the basis of observation, examination 
of educational periodicals, and talks with leading practical superin- 
tendents and supervisors, Professor Alexander submits certain ‘‘ear- 
marks” by which magazines rich in professional vitamins may be 
identified. We quote briefly to indicate the nature of these ear- 
marks. 

These magazines all have one distinctive quality, they are thought-provok- 
ing. When this quality is further studied, it seems to be due to the emphasis on 
worth-while or important matters and to the treatment of these in well-written 
and authoritative articles. 

Emphasis on important matters appears in such things as the selection of fun- 
damental problems of educational theory, methods, or policies 
magazines treat current educational needs, problems, accomplishments or fail- 
ures, rather than those of a generation 6r so ago. They constantly emphasize 
new ideas, new relationships, new applications of old data, and new interpreta- 
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tions of old views or data. They do not neglect the past, but they use it to sug- 
gest what we ought to do or not to do in education now and in the future 

The educational magazines rich in professional vitamins are authoritative 
and well written. They enjoy their eminence, not because of the size of their 
subscription lists, but because of the inherent worth of their contents. Their 
articles are interesting, challenging, not pedantic, trite, or platitudinous. They 
are intelligently and scientifically critical and are not merely promoting a cult 
or commercial interest. Where possible, their articles are based on evidence and 
the results of sound research, rather than on mere opinion or the limited personal 
experience of the writers. 

The articles in these magazines are orderly presentations, more or less com- 
plete in themselves, of problems that can be adequately treated in the available 
space. These periodicals do not attempt to cover in an article something that 
requires a book for satisfactory treatment Their articles are clear and 
definite presentations without undue wordiness, just enough to state the case 
clearly, convince the reader, and incite him to any advisable action 

Naturally, most of the articles in the good professional magazines are by 
authors of accepted standing. But these periodicals do not take any old manu- 
script from an author in this class. The editors know only too well that even 
such authors sometimes turn out very inferior work, hastily revamp their old 
expression, and preach an old sermon. These magazines maintain their stand- 
ards for all and will take work from unknown beginners as readily as from the 
old established leaders if it measures up to their specifications 


From his study of periodicals and talks with many school men, 
Professor Alexander made up a short list of periodicals which he sub- 
mits as meeting the standards that have been quoted. The list of 
seven magazines is distributed to three groups for “all teachers,” 
“elementary teachers,” and “secondary teachers.”’ The order is the 
same as that in which the author names them. He says that no im- 
portance is to be attached to the order within each group. The peri- 
odicals listed as being serviceable for all teachers are the Journal of 
Educational Research, Progressive Education, and School and Society; 
for elementary teachers, Educational Method and the Elementary 
School Journal; for secondary teachers, the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House and the School Review. At the point of naming 
the periodicals Professor Alexander presents brief descriptive ap- 
praisals, which in almost all instances are drawn from a bulletin en- 
titled Locating Educational Information in Published Sources by 
Monroe, Hamilton, and Smith (Bulletin No. 50, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1930). 
Following is the appraisal of the School Review. 
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The most important journal devoted to secondary education. It includes sci- 
entific studies on the reorganization of the curriculum, personal management, 
supervised study, and problems of administration and class instruction. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to reviews of educational books and digests of arti- 
cles from other periodicals dealing with secondary education. 


DISEMBOWELING CHICAGO’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Chicago public was astounded by the action of the local school 
board on July 12 in adopting a sweeping “economy program,” which 
it was announced would save five million dollars—a cut superim- 
posed on the earlier drastic and crippling retrenchments applying to 
the budget for the current fiscal year, closing December 31, 1933. 
The following morning the Chicago Daily Tribune, describing the 
program as cutting deep into what it has referred to ad nauseam as 
the “fads and frills” of the school system, summarized the action as 
follows. 


The major reductions, voted . . . . by the board, were as follows: 

1. Abolition of the junior high school type of instruction with a return to the 
former program of eight years’ schooling in the grades and a four-year high- 
school course. This will affect 48,000 pupils and 1,385 teachers in the junior 
high schools, who will be re-allocated to seventh and eighth grade and first year 
high school classes. 

2. Crane Junior College discontinued, the building to be used for high-school 
purposes. Parental school for “‘incorrigibles,’”’ where the cost per pupil has been 
more than $960, closed. All continuation schools closed except the Washburne 
Apprentice School, with most of the positions abolished. 

3. Kindergarten classes reduced by 50 per cent and attendance limited to 
one year for any pupil, with no child entering under the age of five years. 

4. Teachers of physical education in the high schools to be reduced to 50 per 
cent of their present number and the position of coach in all junior and senior 
high schools abolished. (Physical-education teachers will coach the athletic 
teams.) 

5. Positions of assistant director of music, supervisor of orchestral music, 
band leader, and orchestra leader in all the schools abolished. The purchase of 
all musical instruments discontinued. 

6. Principals of the elementary schools to be decreased in number with no 
principal having less than two schools under his jurisdiction. 

7. Manual training in the elementary schools and the teaching of printing in 
all the schools abolished. Teaching of household arts discontinued in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teaching of physical education in elementary schools abolished 
along with the positions of special physical-education teachers. 

8. An exhaustive inventory of all textbooks on hand at each of the schools 
and in the supply department before any further purchases of books. 
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9. Operation of all swimming pools in senior and junior high schools and ele- 
mentary schools discontinued, and operation and maintenance of bathrooms dis- 
continued except in districts where they are deemed essential by the board. 

10. Position of dean in high schools abolished. 

Other steps listed in the program included a reduction in the number of as- 
sistant superintendents from five to three and of district superintendents from 
ten to five, abolition of the vocational guidance bureau and substitute assign- 
ment center, and abolition of the positions of supervisors of high-school lunch- 
rooms. The lunchroom supervisors will be replaced by managers devoting all 
their time to this work at salaries not to exceed $150 a month. 

The position of assistant director of compulsory education was swept away 
along with six other jobs in this department. Other positions were wiped out in 
the special schools section, special rooms division, art section, prevocational 
rooms, visual education, correction of defective speech and child study sections. 
The bureau of curriculum was abolished. 


It was to be expected that a tidal wave of resentment would rise 
against this effort at wholesale retrenchment in the school system 
and against all who executed and abetted it. Among the first of the 
organizations to express themselves collectively as opposed to the 
disembowelment of Chicago’s schools was the Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Institutions of Higher Education, which was in 


session at the University of Chicago at the time. We quote in full 
the resolution passed by this conference on the day following the ac- 
tion by the Chicago Board of Education. 


As a group of citizens deeply interested in the improvement of education in 
the United States, we have read with concern and dismay the action taken by the 
Board of Education of the city of Chicago in discontinuing a number of activ- 
ities which have been developed in the educational system of this city during re- 
cent years. It is our belief that the financial difficulties under which the Chicago 
school system has been suffering in recent times are due chiefly to the antiquated 
and inadequate taxing system under which this city carries on its activities. The 
resources of this country are certainly adequate to provide its young people with 
the type of education which has been found to be demanded by a democratic 
civilization. All of the nations of the earth are finding that expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity for the common people is the only safe and wholesome policy 
to be adopted in the light of modern conditions. 

We deplore, therefore, the backward step taken by the Board of Education 
in reducing the seventh and eighth years of the school system to the level of ele- 
mentary education. The United States has found in recent years that it is far 
more advantageous to introduce young people in the seventh and eighth years of 
their schooling to the opportunities of studying science and history and literature 
than to continue their training at the rudimentary level. The junior high school 
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is a natural outgrowth of the improvements which have been made in recent 
years in the American educational system. 

The development of courses in physical education and health is an expression 
of the growing conviction which has been accepted not only in schools but in all 
phases of public life that co-operative endeavor is more efficient and economical 
than individual effort. The health of municipal communities has been greatly 
promoted through attention in the schools to matters of hygiene and physical 
training. 

The suspension of the Crane Junior College in a period when unemployment 
of young people is acute will throw a very heavy responsibility on the commu- 
nity to provide in some other fashion for useful employment of the time of ado- 
lescents in this city. While unemployment of young people of the adolescent age 
is somewhat more acute at the present time than it has been in earlier years, the 
tendency of industry to reject young people from its opportunities of employ- 
ment has been moving steadily in a direction which requires the public to pro- 
vide junior-college opportunities on a much larger scale than they have ever 
been provided in the past. 

The other eliminations of school opportunities which have been made by the 
school board could in a number of cases have been avoided if the school board 
had courageously faced the just demand that the costs of maintenance, including 
janitorial service and supplies, be adjusted to the real needs of the schools. 

Finally, it is our firm conviction that, when a group of citizens on the school 
board assumes to rearrange the educational facilities of the schools and to neglect 
entirely in so doing the expert advice of a competent superintendent and central 
educational staff, it is time for a serious consideration of the desirability of elimi- 
nating altogether from the control of this highly technical service incompetent 
and untrained representatives of the community who are obviously appointed 
to the board to serve political rather than educational purposes. 


The Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, another educational conference with a membership drawn 
from all sections of the country, at its session held the following 
week passed resolutions in a similarly emphatic vein, declaring its 
“unqualified disapproval of the action of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation in every detail in which the educational opportunities of the 
school children are in any way restricted” and expressing its convic- 
tion that “‘the city of Chicago, in common with the nation as a whole, 
is capable of furnishing an adequate education to its children and 
youth.”’ 

Meanwhile local individuals and groups became vocal and pro- 
tested against the action of the board. Parent-teacher associations 
and other groups interested in education and social welfare met and 
condemned the board’s plan. Teachers, pupils, and citizens joined in 
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a gigantic parade to demonstrate their vehement opposition. Peti- 
tions to the board requesting the rescinding of its action were cir- 
culated and were signed by hundreds of thousands of persons. The 
high point in this protest was a meeting of teachers, parents, and 
other citizens, which was held on the evening of July 21, with an at- 
tendance estimated by the press at twenty-five thousand. Among 
persons who addressed this vast audience were Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 
the only member of the school board who voted against the action; 
Superintendent Bogan; President Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor; Rabbi Solomon Goldman; and Professor Charles H. 
Judd. Emotion of both audience and speakers was at an elevated 
pitch and indicative of an aroused and incensed public. There was a 
disposition to fix responsibility for the action of the board, which was 
assumed to be merely carrying out the mandates of others. Among 
the persons believed by the speakers to have dictated the action were 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank of Chicago; 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way and chairman of the Citizens’ Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures; Sewell L. Avery, president of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany; and Mayor Kelly. 

Judged by its response, the huge audience was both greatly aston- 
ished and exceedingly gratified to learn from Professor Judd that the 
total accumulated deficit put forward by the board in justification of 
its retrenchment had been grossly exaggerated and that, with the 
savings effected by previous action of the board in shortening the 
school year by closing two weeks earlier in June and opening two 
weeks later in the autumn, there would actually be a surplus, and not 
a deficit, for 1933. In the course of his address Professor Judd said: 

If the city of Chicago cannot ward off this blow which has been aimed at its 
future, then the disaster which threatens us will become a menace to the nation. 

Forces unfriendly to the common people, forces which are banded together in 
secret to rob boys and girls of the opportunities of publicly supported secondary 
and higher education, have taken the occasion of Chicago’s financial embarrass- 
ment to find out how far they can go without meeting effective community op- 
position. 

If the spirit of democracy can be destroyed here, other cities and towns in all 
parts of the United States will be forced by reactionaries to reduce the school 
program to instruction in rudimentary subjects. 
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The belief that these unfriendly forces are at work throughout the 
country has had considerable currency. Color is lent to this belief 
by editorials appearing in certain newspapers in other cities after the 
drastic action by the board in Chicago. The following editorial in 
the Grand Rapids (Michigan) Herald is illustrative. 


Chicago—even Chicago—has found a way to reduce school expenses, to cut 
out some of the “fads and frills’ which have been running into big money. 
Moreover, the Chicago school authorities have apparently defined what “fads 
and frills” really are and what are the really nonessential operations of the school 
system. Perhaps a whole lot more cities, including Grand Rapids, might do well 
to take a leaf from the Chicago school board’s book and apply some of the same 
sort of mathematics to the local situation. 

The big slice that Chicago made in her school expenses was in abolishing the 
junior high school and reverting to the eight grades and a four-year high school. 
Of course this is entirely sensible. The six-six plan never did have any sense to 
it. It was designed primarily for the purpose of creating more executive posi- 
tions, making necessary more teachers, and so creating more jobs and greater 
expense. Whether a student spends eight years in the grades and four in what 
is called a high school, or whether he spends six in the grades, followed by a 
junior and a senior high, has nothing to do with what he may be taught and 
what he learns. But it does make a mighty lot of difference to the taxpayer, who 
in effect is supporting two high schools with all their overhead and supervision 
and what not instead of one. 


The editorial next names other eliminations by the board in Chi- 
cago, which it designates as “fads and frills,’ and concludes: 


Chicago school authorities have found out how to cut school costs. They 
have found the definition of “fads and frills,” in part, at least. They have learned 
how to cut out a lot of unnecessary overhead, and either to do away with the 
unnecessary work or to ask those who remain to absorb that work. Chicago has 
apparently led the nation in getting her educational system headed back to 
reason and soundness and economy. She probably can and later will go much 
farther in her program. It would be a mighty good thing for other cities, includ- 
ing Grand Rapids, to follow the lead. It won’t make the taxpayers at all mad. 


Our readers will be interested in the attitude of the press in Chicago 
during the crisis. The Herald and Examiner and the Chicago A meri- 
can, in line with Hearst papers everywhere, have been consistently 
friendly to the schools and opposed to the cut in the budget and to 
the forces that have brought about the slashing. This attitude has 
been manifested both in the news and on the editorial page. These 
two papers have also solicited brief articles discussing the crisis writ- 
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ten by prominent educators, among them President Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern University and President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. The latter arraigned the 
school board on the grounds of ‘‘Public Education versus Political 
Jobbery” in the following terse and telling paragraphs. He went to 
the heart of the matter by aptly offsetting the current charge of 
“educational fads and frills” by a charge of “political fads and frills.” 


The issue between the school board and the people is not economy. The issue 
is public education versus political jobbery. Those who are fighting the school 
board are fighting for the schools. Those who are upholding the board are con- 
sciously or otherwise helping to maintain a political organization at the expense 
of the children of Chicago. 

If money must be saved, I am in favor of saving it. Repeatedly the board has 
been shown how to save it without damaging the schools. Repeatedly it has ig- 
nored these recommendations. It has ignored the Strayer report, prepared by 
experts from Columbia University, which showed it how to save twice as much 
money as it now says it will save. It has ignored the superintendent, one of the 
best in the United States. He was not even admitted to the secret committee 
meeting in which this fatal action was agreed upon. 

Why did the board take this attitude toward the Strayer report and the super- 
intendent? It must answer this question if it expects to regain the confidence of 
the public. So far it has declined to do so. It has referred vaguely to informa- 
tion gathered “‘within and without the school system.”’ Who supplied this in- 
formation? We must assume that the board refuses to name its advisers because 
it is ashamed of them. 

And in the absence of an explanation of the treatment accorded the Strayer 
report and the superintendent, we must assume that the board ignored them 
because their advice was unpalatable. The Strayer report showed that the 
proportion of school money spent here on non-educational costs was higher than 
in any city in the United States. The report recommended drastic reductions in 
these expenditures. The superintendent or any other competent educator would 
have demanded the same thing. 

But it is in these expenditures that the soft jobs and the political sinecures 
may be found. These things must not be touched. They are part of the political 
machine. If money is to be saved, therefore, it must be taken almost entirely 
from the educational services. Education can go to pot; political fads and frills 
must be preserved. 

If the board had to save money, how should it have done it? It should have 
determined how much money it had to spend. It should have made an honest, 
intelligible public statement of its figures. It should then have told the super- 
intendent to produce the best system he could with the amount available. If 
this had been done and the superintendent had been free to deal with all the 
expenditures of the system, not an educator in the country could have criticized 
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the result. Why wasn’t it done? The answer must be that the board knew the 
superintendent would cut out the political fads and frills which were its chief 
interest in the system. 


The Chicago Daily News at first accepted the long list of elimina- 
tions as having been made in good faith by the board in the interests 
of an imperative economy. The first editorial indorsed the so-called 
“economy program.” This attitude, however, was shortly reversed, 
and since the reversal the Daily News has opposed the program and 
championed the interests of the schools. The change in policy must 
have resulted from an inquiry into motives and merits. The revised 
attitude is reflected in the titles of certain of the editorials, such as 
“The School Board’s Weak Defense” and “Beating a Retreat for 
Democracy.’ We quote the larger part of the editorial under the 
caption last named. 


Statements made by the president and other members of the board of educa- 
tion since the public protest meeting last Friday have failed to meet the sub- 
stantial issues raised by those who indicted the board’s action of July 12. 

It was charged that the size of the school deficit had been exaggerated by the 
board; that charge has not been met. It was asserted by persons who do not 
question the need for economy that the deficit could be wiped out in two years 
by continuing the four-week reduction in length of the school term and, hence, 
that destructive curtailment of the educational program was unnecessary. That 
assertion has not been controverted. 

President McCahey rather belatedly explains that, to execute the board’s 
order to appoint managers for lunchrooms at $150 a month, as substitutes for 
junior and high-school teachers who have been doing that work in addition to 
performing other duties, Mr. Bogan has been instructed to name domestic- 
science teachers eliminated from the elementary grades. That proposal, not in 
the original order, may be a conciliatory second thought. It fails to show, how- 
ever, where there can be economy in more than doubling the pay for a service 
which, under the discontinued arrangement, was estimated to cost $65 a month. 

Behind all the shifting and evasion is the fact that by an order, for which the 
board has failed to demonstrate either necessity or effectiveness, a thoughtfully 
evolved American school system, fitted to the needs and spirit of democracy, is 
in process of demolition. Chicago schools are commanded to sound a retreat for 
democratic ideals. 

The eight-grade free elementary school is a European importation. It came 
from a world of sharp cleavages among classes, a world in which the lowly were 
admonished by their betters to be content with the lot which God had ordained 
for them. On that rudimentary foundation American democracy built a sci- 
entifically articulated system of free education which opened the way to higher 
attainment for young American ambition and capacity, whatever its economic 
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status. Junior high school, senior high school, and junior college—those are 
main factors in the world-admired American program for creating an intelligent 
democracy on the basis of equal opportunity. Not Chicago alone, but the na- 
tion as a whole, adopted that system. Now, in Chicago, its abandonment is 
proposed. 


The Daily Times, an evening paper, has also maintained a policy 
friendly to the schools. The Chicago Daily Tribune is the only news- 
paper in Chicago which has approved the board’s program. This 
paper has persisted in its despicable policy of unfriendliness toward 
expenditures for public education. The issue of July 13, the day 
following the action by the board, besides reporting the facts at 
length, took cognizance of the event by an editorial (approving the 
action) extending through less than four column inches, as if to im- 
ply by the brevity of the discussion that the crippling of a school 
system is not an event of major importance. 

It would be interesting to learn the extent to which the patronage 
of public-spirited citizens has shifted among Chicago’s papers as a 
result of the attitudes taken by these papers during the crisis. 

One may well wonder how the action will ultimately affect the 
schools and the persons who have visited this calamity on them. At 
a meeting of the board on July 26 the action was affirmed, although 
prior to and during the meeting there was some indication that the 
board members were uncertain or ignorant of the full consequences of 
the action which had been taken. The best assurance of continued 
opposition of the citizenry to the action is the wholesale character of 
the demolition that has been ordered. Had the school board made 
one elimination at a time at intervals of a few months, the resent- 
ment would hardly have arisen to such gigantic proportions. With 
an aroused Chicago, there is some likelihood that, if the drastic or- 
ders are executed, the members of the board, the politicians who 
dictated the action, and the known membership of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Public Expenditures will rue the day the action was 
taken. 

The so-called “‘citizens’ committee” is here included among the 
abetters of the “economy program”’ because it has issued no state- 
ment in opposition to the action taken. Readers of the June School 
Review will recall that, in a letter to the editor, Fred W. Sargent, 
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chairman of this committee, protested that it is friendly to the 
schools. If this profession were founded in fact, this hour of direst 
need of the schools would have been a prime opportunity for dem- 
onstrating the friendliness professed. 

Another word may be to the point. The features eliminated are 
all so vital to an adequate and modern school system that their re- 
establishment now or later seems inevitable. It is appalling to con- 
template the enormous waste involved in thus discarding the fea- 
tures that have been built up at great expenditure of human effort 
and financial resources only to replace them ultimately at the same 
great pains and cost. In the face of such waste, the “economy pro- 
gram” of the Chicago Board of Education seems to be the pinnacle 
of stupidity. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE TAKES A FORWARD STEP 


Occupations is the new name given in June to the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, the older name serving only as a subtitle. The 
periodical now appears in an attractive cover and a new and larger 
format containing ninety-six pages. It remains, what it has been for 


many years, the officia] organ of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, but it is at present published by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, which is “interested in all aspects of occupational 
adjustment and in co-operative efforts to study this problem.” The 
Conference itself is administered through the American Association 
for Adult Education. 

The editor of Occupations is Fred C. Smith. Included with him on 
the editorial board are Franklin J. Keller, Robert Hoppock, and 
Raymond G. Fuller. Associate editors are Arthur J. Jones, Harry 
D. Kitson, Mildred E. Lincoln, and Morse A. Cartwright. The edi- 
torial office is at 25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and the business office at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The subscription rate is $3.50 a year. Membership in 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, with yearly dues of 
$2.50, includes a subscription to the magazine. An advertisement in 
the first number in the new format announces ten issues from Sep- 
tember to June, while elsewhere in the journal it is referred to as 
being “‘issued nine times a year from October to June, inclusive.” 
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From a list in the June number of “Contributions to October Occupa- 
tions,” we may assume that present plans include nine rather than 
ten monthly issues. 

Leading contributions to the June number are: “If Occupations 
Were Athletics,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; “School and Factory,” 
by Whiting Williams; ‘‘New Frontiers in Occupations,” by Arthur 
E. Morgan; “Guidance of the Unemployed,” by Fern Ogg; ‘“‘Ho- 
garth’s Contribution to Vocational and Moral Guidance,” by John 
M. Brewer; ‘“‘Retrospect and Prospect,”’ by Edwin A. Lee; ‘A Con- 
ference in Conference,” which is a report on the meeting of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference by its participants and committees; 
“Use of Occupational Information,” by John M. Brewer; and “An 
Appraisal of Guidance,” by Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. 
Hand. The journal includes also several supplementary features, 
such as reviews of literature in guidance and reports of news in the 
field. 

The new title, although more popular than its predecessor, still 
suggests the restriction of content to guidance with respect to voca- 
tion. This slant may result from the fact that the magazine is pub- 


lished by the National Occupational Conference. However, the ad- 
vertisement states that ‘‘the subject matter is designed to appeal to 
those interested in all phases of guidance in school, industry, busi- 
ness, social agencies, and service clubs.” It is to be hoped that the 
editors will see to it that the journal is oriented to a comprehensive 
concept of the guidance function. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 

The movement to extend the high school downward to establish 
the junior high school and upward to include junior-college years 
has brought with it some disposition to organize the school system 
into novel groupings of grades. A regrouping that has had more at- 
tention than others is the 6-4-4 organization, which provides a six- 
year elementary school, a four-grade junior high school (including 
Grades VII-X), and a four-grade unit at the top (including the last 
two high-school and the first two college years). Earlier issues of the 
School Review have referred to the school system at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, as having carried this plan of reorganization somewhat far- 
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ther than other systems now committed to it. The school authorities 
in that city, having regarded the plan since its inception in 1928-29 
as experimental in certain aspects, were interested in securing some 
appraisal of it. They arranged with Professor William M. Proctor, 
of Stanford University, long a student of the junior-college move- 
ment, to serve during the school year 1931-32 as director of a pro- 
gram of research studies to be carried forward by the staff of the 
local schools, the purpose of the studies being to ascertain the suc- 
cess of the 6-4-4 plan. The plan of investigation which was followed 
involved the organization of committees of the local school staff, 
each of which under Proctor’s direction investigated some specific 
problem relating to the three units of the plan, namely, the elemen- 
tary school, the junior high school, and the junior college. In effect, 
therefore, the method of investigation was essentially a self-appraisal 
of the plan by those responsible for it. Although not comprehensive, 
the investigations dealt with a number of important aspects of the 
organization. 

The two-hundred page report of the investigations has recently ap- 
peared in print. It is entitled The Six-Four-Four Plan of School 
Organization in Pasadena, California, and was published by the local 
board of education. The introductions of the report inform the 
reader that it is much abbreviated as compared with the total array 
of information gathered and digested. The main report, following 
introductions by Superintendent Sexson and Professor Proctor, is 
divided into four parts, one part being devoted to each of the three 
school units already named and the fourth part dealing with certain 
special provisions of education in the system. We can do no more 
than draw on those portions of the “General Summary and Con- 
clusions” that bear directly on the operation of the new organization. 

First. Having been an advocate of the 6-4-4 plan of organization, on theoreti- 
cal grounds, for the past fifteen years, it is now my deliberate opinion, after a 
year of contact with an actual example of that type of organization, that it has 
met every reasonable test and has more than justified itself. 

Second. That the city of Pasadena in undertaking the pioneering réle in rela- 
tion to this type of organization has performed a distinct service to the cause 
of education in the United States 


Third. I am satisfied that the children of Pasadena have benefited by richer 
offerings in curriculums, greater continuity in courses of study, better counseling 
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and guidance, and richer opportunities for social and civic growth and develop- 
ment than ever before in the history of the city’s school system. This is evidenced 
by the remarkable holding power of all grades up to and including the twelfth 
and thirteenth. 

Fourth. That the policy of providing both the certificate type of courses and 
the semi-professional, business, and technological courses in the junior college 
is justified by the findings of the studies relating to vocational opportunities in 
and about Pasadena and by the follow-up of former junior-college students. 

Fifth. That the quality of work done in the certificate courses of the junior 
college justifies the administration in making representations to the colleges 
and universities of the state for full recognition of the four-year unit so that they 
will permit those students who are capable of doing so to move through the 
four years of work in less than four years of time, thus capitalizing the great ad- 
vantages offered by continuity of courses, as well as of guidance and oversight 
over a longer span of time than a two-year unit would permit. 

Sixth. That many of the problems which in the beginning seemed insur- 
mountable are either solved or on the way to solution. One of these, the unifica- 
tion of a student body made up of upper-division high-school students and lower- 
division college students, has been solved in a most convincing manner. There 
was manifest a gratifying evidence of morale and college spirit which indicated 
the presence of a fine spirit of co-operation and unity in student enterprises. An- 
other problem, that of athletic participation in competition with two-year junior 
colleges and four-year high schools, is on the way to solution. The junior high 
schools are sending up splendid material in all lines of sport, and this is beginning 
to be felt in the improved situation for athletic competition in the junior college. 

Seventh. The matter of the homogeneity of students in each of the four- 
year units has been found to be a very minor problem. Since the eleventh grade 
in the junior college is handled as a transition and adjustment period and its 
students receive special attention from the counselors, the presence of this grade 
in the upper unit offers no serious problem of social and physical homogeneity. 
Furthermore, the Popenoe study clearly shows that there is the smallest index 
of alienation between the twelfth and thirteenth grades of any in the whole 
range from fifth to fourteenth. To one mingling with these junior-college stu- 
dents for an academic year there came the distinct impression that they have 
reached both mental and physical maturity, that they are in fact college mate- 
rial, and that there is no incongruity in having them together in one student body. 

Eighth. That while there is a wider spread of maturity in the students in the 
four-year junior high schools than is true of the junior-college students, there is 
nevertheless a fine spirit of democracy manifested in the junior high school stu- 
dent bodies. The presence of the older and more mature tenth graders seems to 
act as a stimulus to the younger and less mature students. There is more self- 
assurance in student affairs and less need for teacher stimulation or domination 
in starting things and keeping them going. There is much evidence to the effect 
that the four-year junior high school is the most satisfactory unit of the entire 
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system from the standpoint of the way in which the organization enables the 
staff to achieve more easily the objectives of junior high school education. 

Ninth. That the counseling and guidance programs both of the junior high 
school unit and the junior-college unit are paying social and educational divi- 
dends in students distributed to their proper courses and curriculums, and better 
adjusted to the purposes and plans that will eventually enable them to become 
self-supporting and co-operative citizens. The counseling set-ups in both units 
received very high ratings from outside educators as well as from representatives 
of the administration and the counselors themselves 

Twelfth. The setting-up of the 6-4-4 organization has not meant the starving 
of the elementary grades at the expense of the secondary grades. There is excel- 
lent support for the opinion that elementary education has advanced more rapid- 
ly in the matter of developing a progressive type of curriculum and in the field of 
activity learning program procedures than have the upper two units. The com- 
mittee investigating the elementary situation found some of the best teaching in 
elementary rooms in Pasadena that it has been their good fortune to come in 
contact with anywhere. The activity type of learning procedure is coming into 
the secondary schools in other parts of the country, and Pasadena is in an excel- 
lent position to lead in this aspect of educational progress as well as in the type 
of administrative organization adopted. 

Finally. The data above presented and the personal observations made by 
the Director of Research Studies justify him in commending the Board of 
Education for its foresight in being willing to embark upon a new venture in the 
field of educational organization, for its courage in backing the administrative 
staff while the plan was being tried out, and for the continued support it has 
given to the superintendent and his staff which has made it possible for them to 
demonstrate not only the administrative feasibility of the plan but its education- 
al validity. There is no purpose here to imply that all problems have been solved 
and that there remains nothing to be done by way of increased service and effi- 
ciency, but it is possible to say that the experimental stage, so far as Pasadena is 
concerned, is passed. The ship is well launched, she is on her way, and the 
crew that has been in charge thus far is deserving of genuine praise and com- 
mendation. 


A PROPOSED SCHOOL FOR GIFTED PUPILS 

The newspapers of New York City reported not long ago the 
advocacy by Abraham Flexner of a separate school for gifted pupils. 
The brief article published in the New York Times, most of which is 
quoted here, is typical of the statements made in reports of the oc- 
casion in connection with which the proposal was made. The de- 
scription and discussion of the proposal given in this article are an- 
noyingly meager, but perhaps some idea of the plan is to be gained 
from it. 
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The setting-aside of a city high school for New York’s specially gifted chil- 
dren so that they may receive particular attention and training in accordance 
with their ability was advocated yesterday by Dr. Abraham Flexner, director 
of the Institute of Advanced Study and noted educator. He addressed the ninth 
annual meeting and luncheon of science teachers of New York at the Biltmore, 
attended by more than 650 teachers in the various sciences in the city’s public 
and high schools. 

“There is much talk nowadays about economic waste,” said Dr. Flexner, 
‘“‘but no one says a word about the tremendous intellectual waste that goes down 
into the gutters in the city of New York. Some years ago, when I was a member 
of the board of education in Mayor Mitchel’s administration, I proposed setting 
aside one of the city’s high schools for the city’s gifted children, irrespective of 
race, creed, color, social position, or wealth. My proposition was defeated by a 
vote of something like 30 to 2. 

“T want once more to urge you to do your utmost to bring this thing about. 
While we must do all we can for the average child and the subnormal child, we 
must not do it at the expense of the gifted child, who is now being held back by 
the children of average mentality. 

“A democracy like ours must have leadership of brains if we do not want 
such calamities as took place last week [the national bank holiday] to be re- 
peated, possibly on even a larger scale. Such intelligent leadership for the future 
will be vastly helped by the bringing-together in one school of all the brilliant 
children of the city.” 


Special arrangements for the instruction of gifted pupils are in- 
creasingly advocated, and we shall doubtless progress in that direc- 
tion. At present, because of lack of experience and experimentation, 
we know little about procedures suitable for such pupils, and efforts 
at differentiation for these pupils should be encouraged. The set- 
ting-up of separate schools, even in large cities, seems in the present 
stage neither necessary nor desirable. The establishing of such an 
organization smacks of fostering an intellectual aristocracy, just as 
does any type of selective organization of schools. Moreover, it 
seems proper to ask whether we have given sufficient trial to differen- 
tiation within the present schools. The large enrolments character- 
istic of high schools in New York City suggest that sufficiently large 
numbers of gifted pupils will be found in individual schools to permit 
differentiation along these lines without setting up separate schools 
for the brighter pupils. Why go to the trouble of establishing sepa- 
rate schools before making sure that we have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of democratic schools enrolling pupils of all abilities? 


TRENDS IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
OF STUDIES 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN THE NATIONAL SURVEY 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The aim of this summary.—The purpose here is to summarize and 
comment on the results of investigations relating to the program of 
studies conducted in connection with the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education.’ By the term “program of studies” is meant the 
total curriculum offering of the school, its arrangement, the subject 
groups represented, and the distribution of the offering to required 
and elective subjects. The program of studies should not be con- 
fused with the daily or the weekly schedule of classes. We are not 
here concerned with the details of content and method within the 
course outlines. These details are reported in other projects of the 
survey which investigated the several subject groups. 

Eleven investigations of trends.—A total of eleven different, al- 
though related, investigations underlie the summary and comments 
to be made here. All the studies excepting one, which is referred to 
later as having been made by George E. Van Dyke, were worked 
out by Arthur K. Loomis and Edwin S. Lide, members of the survey 
staff. All are studies of trends, the aim being to ascertain the dy- 
namic tendencies of the secondary-school curriculum throughout the 
country. An unusual feature of practically all these investigations is 
that they report trends within identical groups of schools. For ex- 
ample, one investigation at the junior high school level analyzed the 
two sets of programs of studies for the same group of sixty junior 
high schools at two periods about ten years apart, one set of pro- 


* The present statement is based on Part I of Monograph No. 19 of the report of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, entitled The Program of Studies, by A. K. 
Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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grams being those in operation about 1930 and the other set being 
those in operation in the same schools about 1920. The merit of this 
procedure of including only identical schools at the different periods 
is that actual trends are disclosed, rather than what may be merely 
differences between different groups of schools. 

Five of the eleven investigations relate to programs at the junior 
high school level and six to programs at the level of senior and four- 
year high schools. All but one of the eleven investigations involve 
the tabulation of subjects and subject groups which are offered, re- 
quired, and elective, with relation to the actual proportions of pu- 
pils enrolled in the different fields. The remaining investigation, by 
ascertaining the percentages of high-school graduates who as pupils 
had been enrolled in certain subject groups in identical schools over 
a long period of years, shows how the program actually works out. 


TRENDS AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


The investigations at the junior high school level—Reference has 
already been made to the investigation at the junior high school level 
involving analytical comparison of the programs in sixty identical 
schools at the two ends of an interval about ten years apart. Two 
more of the group of five studies at this level involved smaller groups 
of junior high schools at shorter intervals. The fourth and the fifth 
of these studies involved comparisons, respectively, (1) of programs 
in schools before and after reorganization and (2) of contemporane- 
ous programs in reorganized and un-reorganized schools in the same 
systems. (There are still many city school systems committed to 
reorganization in which only a part of the pupils of junior high school 
age are enrolled in reorganized schools, the remainder being enrolled 
in schools conventionally organized.) Most of the trends disclosed 
are rather similar for all the five studies. This fact makes it both 
practicable and desirable to report the trends for this whole group 
of studies at once. The same fact adds assurance to the reliability of 
the trends reported. It is worth mentioning that the last two studies 
referred to, namely, the study comparing programs in schools before 
and after reorganization and the study comparing programs in re- 
organized and un-reorganized schools in the same systems, show 
trends more pronounced than those shown in the other three inves- 
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tigations, which compare programs in the same schools at different 
periods. 

The main trends.—The total number of changes shown in the pro- 
grams of studies of junior high schools make a considerable array, 
but it would be confusing to cite them all in a brief statement. 
Instead, the chief trends only will be described, and the treatment 
accorded them will be concise. 

1. The relative prominence in the total offerings of the different 
subject groups has undergone considerable change. The tendency is 
for the non-academic subjects to gain at the expense of academic 
subjects. The only academic subjects to experience notable gains in 
the number of offerings are the group of social studies, whereas in the 
non-academic groups increments are seen for fine and practical arts, 
commercial subjects, and physical education. 

2. In harmony with the extension of the offering in the social 
studies is the increased amount of time given to what in this report 
of the National Survey are called “social-integrative activities,” 
that is, home-room activities, clubs, group-guidance activities, and 
the activities in the assembly or auditorium. Although these activi- 
ties are still the less formalized portions of the educational program, 
they are, nevertheless, increasingly scheduled as parts of the regular 
school day and are given increased allotments of time. 

3. When attention is directed to the work which is required rather 
than work which is merely offered, it is seen that the largest incre- 
ments in the number of periods required have gone to the social 
studies, to physical education, and to the social-integrative activi- 
ties. Smaller gains have been made in the number of periods of re- 
quired science, and these chiefly in Grades VIII and IX. 

4. What may seem to many to be a retrogressive movement is the 
tendency to reduce for the individual pupil the variable or elective 
portions of his curriculum, or, conversely, to prescribe increasing 
proportions of his work. The average percentages of time assigned 
to required subjects for the more recent period were go in Grade 
VI, 90 in Grade VIII, and 55 in Grade IX. Those who deplore this 
trend will see in it a restriction of the opportunities for serving in- 
dividual pupils; to serve the individual has always been a cherished 
function of the junior high school. 
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5. Persons disturbed over the situation just reported should be 
able to take some compensating comfort from the fact that the por- 
tions of the curriculum prescribed for all pupils in Grades VII and 
VIII, on the one hand, and in Grade IX, on the other, are not so far 
apart as formerly, either in quantity or in the nature of the content. 
The former difference between Grades VIII and IX in this respect 
was another reflection of the poor articulation within the junior 
high school curriculum. Other evidence could easily be cited to in- 
dicate the improving vertical integration of the curriculum in this 
unit of the school system, but it would be even easier to supply infor- 
mation showing that the proportion of schools so affected is still a 
minority of all. 

The chief obstructive influences here have been the admission re- 
quirements to colleges and the too great respect for the Carnegie 
unit, in terms of which the college-admission requirements are al- 
most universally stated. With the four-unit program still applying 
in Grade IX, it is difficult to work out a satisfactory articulation 
with the curriculum in Grades VII and VIII below, which includes 
more subjects in the program of the individual pupil. Now that 
standardizing agencies and higher institutions are beginning to lift 
their oppressive hands from the ninth-grade curriculum, we should 
soon see more rapid progress toward articulating this curriculum 
with the curriculum of the first two grades of the junior high school. 

6. One of the most pronounced trends in the junior high school 
program is the displacement of specialized courses by more general 
courses. In English this displacement is reflected by the rapid dis- 
appearance from the programs of courses with such names as “gram- 
mar,” “composition,” ‘“‘reading,”’ “spelling,” and “penmanship” and 
the emergence in their place of courses reported simply as ‘‘English” 
or, at most, of courses in the two main phases, language and litera- 
ture. In the social studies the displacement is shown in the dropping- 
out from many programs of courses designated “geography,” 
“United States history,” and ‘community civics” and the use simply 
of the term “‘social studies.” The substitution of the new term must 
mean, to be sure, widely varying degrees of fusion of the older 
courses represented. In mathematics, courses in arithmetic in Grades 
VII and VIII and algebra in Grade IX have been giving place to 
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‘general mathematics” in all three grades. Having much in common 
with the movement toward general courses in the more academic 
fields is the trend to develop, in home economics, industrial arts, 
commerce, and the fine arts, courses which are more or less explora- 
tory in character. This conclusion of a trend toward general courses 
has the corroboration of the findings of the projects of the survey 
dealing with the individual subject groups, which were carried out 
by subject specialists. 

The trends and the concepts of purpose of the junior high school.— 
Even from this brief summary of trends it may be seen that the 
junior high school is a vehicle of curriculum innovation. This ob- 
servation concerning the innovating character of the junior high 
school is made in the reports of several other projects of the survey. 
The trends in the program of studies recognize the concepts of dis- 
tinctive purposes of the junior high school, such as economy of time 
through enrichment of education at this level (inclusive of a greater 
recognition of the socializing obligation of the secondary school), ex- 
ploration and guidance, and the recognition of the needs of the early 
adolescent. Increased recognition of individual differences is not 
equally apparent. Much of this recognition persists, however, and 
there are many other means besides the program of studies by which 
individual differences are being served. 


TRENDS AT THE SENIOR AND FOUR-YEAR 
HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Conclusions from Van Dyke’s extension of Stout's investigation and 
from other projects—A study which the National Survey fostered by 
assisting in the gathering of the evidence required, although the 
investigation was not actually planned as a part of the survey, is 
an extension by Van Dyke’ of Stout’s study of the development of 
the high-school curriculum in north-central states. By means of the 
extension it was possible to note the changes in the programs of 
studies of thirty-five high schools over a period of almost a quarter- 
century. At least four trends are disclosed in the results of this 
study and a fifth trend in a study by Lide. 


* George E. Van Dyke, “Trends in the Development of the High-School Offering,” 
School Review, XXXIX (November and December, 1931), 657-64, 737-48. 
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1. The first of these trends relates to the rapid increase in the 
number of curriculums offered. The word “curriculum” is here 
used in the sense of a schematic arrangement of courses designed to 
meet the needs of some particular group of pupils. The median 
number of curriculums offered in the schools represented increased 
over the interval of years from 2.5 to 5.2; that is, the median more 
than doubled. 

2. During the interval college-preparatory curriculums decreased 
from well over half to almost exactly a third of the whole number of 
curriculums offered. Correspondingly, during the period general 
curriculums and commercial, industrial-arts, household-arts, fine- 
arts, and other curriculums shifted to the position of numerical 
dominance. 

3. The total number of different courses offered, as judged by the 
titles assigned to them, increased with astonishing rapidity. The 
actual figures are 53 at the opening of the period and 306 at its close. 
Although titles of courses may sometimes differ when content does 
not, the fact of rapid increase cannot be doubted. It is reflected in 
the average number of courses per school, which mounted during the 
interval from 23.7 to 48.1—an actual doubling of the offering in the 
average school of this group. 

4. The increment for the entire offering as just summarized spread 
to all subject groups, but much more to certain groups than to oth- 
ers. Fields experiencing the largest proportionate increments are 
English, the social studies, commercial subjects, industrial arts, 
household arts, fine arts, and physical education. Fields experienc- 
ing least expansion are science, mathematics, and foreign language— 
three of the five academic subject groups. 

It may be judged from scattered evidence that this trend toward 
expansion of the offering has during the last few years been checked 
by efforts at retrenchment. In some schools these efforts have gone 
even farther and have reduced the total offering to some extent. 

5. For the most part, the findings of the other analytical compari- 
sons of senior and four-year high-school programs of studies, report- 
ed by Lide, are similar to those of Van Dyke’s study and, therefore, 
need not be repeated here. However, it was possible in certain of 
Lide’s investigations to inquire into the trend in subjects required 
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of all pupils. Because Stout did not include this phase of the problem 
in his investigation, Van Dyke could not well do so. Lide found a 
slight tendency toward an increase in the total number of units 
of courses prescribed for all pupils—about a half-unit in recent 
years. Much more significant than this minor increase in amount is 
the shift in the nature of the required work. This shift has been away 
from foreign language and mathematics and toward English, the 
social studies, and physical education. Practically no senior and 
four-year schools, other than small schools, now prescribe foreign 
language. The same may be said for geometry, which is now being 
rapidly followed by algebra to a place in the list of variable subjects. 

A comparison of trends at the junior and senior high school levels.— 
Except with respect to the expansion of the offering, the changes in 
programs of studies at the junior high school level are more notable 
than those at the senior high school level. Although the offering in 
the lower unit has undergone considerable extension, that at the 
upper level seems to have grown even more rapidly. In at least two 
aspects the development of the offering at the upper level seems to 
have lagged behind that at the lower level. The first of these aspects 
is in the social-integrative activities. If the trend to increase offer- 
ings in this field has been as rapid in the senior high school as in the 
junior high school, it has not been reflected in the actual recognition 
of these activities in the daily or the weekly schedule, the activities 
referred to being still in the informal state where their educative 
value is not officially recognized. 

The second aspect in which the enlargement of the offering of the 
senior high school has not been carried so far as that of the junior 
high school is in the movement for developing general courses. To 
be sure, “general biology” has largely displaced the separate courses 
in botany, zodlogy, and physiology, and courses in “problems of 
democracy” are to some extent taking the place of separate courses 
in civics, economics, and sociology. However, not many additional 
examples can be cited, and not so many can be reported as can now 
be found at the junior-college level in higher institutions, in which 
the demand for departmental separation has been proverbial. If it 
be granted that the development of general courses is lagging, the 
broader movement toward a more pervasive integration and inter- 
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correlation of the whole program must be admitted to have emerged 
hardly at all. Here again the Carnegie unit appears to be a serious 
deterrent to improvement of the curriculum. In the senior high 
school this measure obstructs over the full period, while in the junior 
high school its negative influence is restricted largely to a single 
grade. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable comparisons with the trends in 
the junior high schook, the senior high school has unquestionably 
been moving toward opportunities for diversification for individual 
pupils, toward enrichment that gives greater recognition to immedi- 
ate values than to deferred values, and toward an experimentation 
(in the uncontrolled sense) with new content that is having a whole- 
some and constructive influence on the educational program. 


TRENDS IN WORK ACTUALLY TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The procedure in Loomis’ study.—The last of the studies to be 
drawn on in this statement is one by Loomis in which he compiled 
the courses actually taken during their high-school years by gradu- 


ates. He turned the tabulations into percentages of work taken in 
the different subject groups, namely, English, the social studies, 
science, mathematics, foreign language, and the non-academic sub- 
jects (the fine arts; the practical arts, inclusive of commercial sub- 
jects; and physical education). Nine high schools, widely scattered 
over the country, were represented. The percentages were com- 
puted for some earlier year—for some schools as far back as 1890— 
and for periods a decade apart up to and including 1930. In the case 
of certain schools the percentages were computed not only for gradu- 
ates but also for all pupils enrolled at a given time irrespective of 
graduation. 

Some results of the study—No more can be done here than to 
epitomize certain findings of this whole study by Loomis, as has just 
been done for the other studies. Considering all schools, graduates 
in the classes of 1930 had taken more work in English and the social 
studies than in the other academic fields. In the declining order of 
the amount of work represented, these other academic fields were 
foreign language, mathematics, and science, the field last named 
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comprising only a tenth of the total. More than a fourth of all work 
was taken in the non-academic fields. 

For six of the nine schools it was possible to trace the record over 
a period of forty years. English and the social studies show marked 
increases during the period. The percentages of work taken in the 
non-academic fields increased from 3.6 to 21.2. These gains were 
made largely at the expense of foreign language, although mathe- 
matics and science also lost considerably during the period. 

The evidence for individual schools disclosed shifts even more 
striking than these. For example, for one classical high school in the 
East the proportion in foreign language and mathematics declined 
from 95.6 per cent (of all work taken) in 1890 to 58.6 per cent in 
1930. For a high school in the West the proportion in the same 
subjects declined over a similar period from 54.5 per cent to 32.7 per 
cent. While these changes were going on, other subjects came in to 
take the place of those losing ground. Among the greatest incre- 
ments were those for the non-academic subjects. In certain schools 
this large group of subjects had by the close of the period come to 
claim from a third to two-fifths of all the pupils’ time in the class- 
room. These figures are for the graduates; the figures for non- 
graduates show even larger proportions in the non-academic sub- 
jects as well as in the field of social studies. 


PROJECTING THE TRENDS 


An overview.—Many who consider the trends revealed by these 
investigations of the National Survey will take assurance from the 
fact that, after all, there are trends. We have been experiencing 
movement in the curriculum—movement in definitive directions. 
The curriculum is dynamic. 

Besides, the directions of the trends are, for the most part, the 
directions desired by advocates of curriculum reform, even if these 
trends do not comprehend all aspects of change that have been 
proposed. The trends have been toward the diversification of the 
offering, which increases the opportunities to ascertain and to recog- 
nize individual differences among the increasingly diverse second- 
ary-school population. The same trends also make possible the rec- 
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ognition of many more aspects of complete living than were served 
by the older offering; the more recent offering is to a larger extent 
cast in terms of immediate values instead of the remoter and de- 
ferred values of college preparation and the presumedly pervasive 
mental discipline. Instances of this fact are found in the increased 
emphasis on training for participation in social and civic life, for 
maintenance of health, and for sharing in the aesthetic heritage 
represented in art and music. The trend, again, is toward the gen- 
eral and away from the specific, as concerns subjects of study, al- 
though this trend is more noticeable at the junior high school than 
at the senior high school level. Thus, the movement is in the direc- 
tion of the integrated and away from the piece-meal curriculum. 

If one were to take exception to the scope of these trends, a 
criticism might well be that the field of natural science has had too 
little a share in the total increment of the offering and that the 
proportions of pupils studying science have shown too little disposi- 
tion to swell. We talk volubly about this “age of science,”’ and un- 
questionably contributions to the field of natural science through 
research have piled up at a great rate and have influenced amazingly 
our manner of life. Nevertheless, all this development is but mea- 
gerly reflected in the secondary-school curriculum. Those interested 
in instruction in science have a huge task ahead of them in under- 
standing the forces that are retarding the adequate recognition of the 
field and in working out a curriculum that will recommend itself 
more frequently to pupils and to those in charge of the schools. 

Accentuating the trends.—With this partial exception to the nature 
of the trends, it seems within the truth to say that the impatience of 
the advocates of curriculum reform must be impatience with the rate 
of the trends more than with their scope and direction. If judgment 
is based on the statements of many who have been urging basic 
changes, it may be said that the changes which they propose largely 
fall within the compass of the trends disclosed in the survey. How- 
ever, if made, the changes advocated would be more far reaching 
than the trends, but even the proposals that appear to be revolu- 
tionary are in the same direction as the trends. We should be com- 
plying with almost all the recommendations if we could bring about 
an accentuation of the several trends beyond the present rate. 
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Perhaps the chief obstruction to reform is the high-school counter 
for credit, the Carnegie unit. The universal use of this counter 
works to restrict the number of instructional fields with which high- 
school pupils are brought into contact and perpetuates the isolation 
of each of these fields. It is exceedingly unfortunate that a counter 
devised exclusively to standardize the college should be permitted 
to retard and stunt the growth of the curriculum of the institution 
below. It is high time that the Carnegie unit be discarded. 

Whatever the obstacles, we need the experimentation and the 
example of a bold striking-out toward the new curriculum on the 
part of a small number of secondary schools. We may hope that 
some of these will emerge through the encouragement of the freedom 
arranged for through the Committee on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association. An unfavorable 
aspect of this particular program is that it does not include enough 
schools under public auspices. With a small number of schools, pub- 
lic and private, leading the way, the trends found in many schools 
by the survey could be markedly accentuated, and the curriculum 
that 7s might soon give way to the curriculum that should be. 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


ARTHUR K. LOOMIS 
University High School, University of Chicago 


It is the purpose of this article to describe the new curriculum of 
the University High School of the University of Chicago, which has 
been adopted in an attempt to make the kind of fundamental re- 
organization that is now necessary in secondary-school work. The 
University High School is an experimental school, in which a con- 
tinuous revision of the curriculum has been carried on for years. The 
cumulative results of this work are being conserved in the revised 
curriculum, which goes into effect this fall. The major changes may 
be grouped under five headings: new integrations of subjects, 
changes in grade placement, changes in requirements, new provisions 
for individual differences, and the placing of the last two years of the 
High School under control of the College faculty. 

New integrations of subjects—The new integrations of subjects are 
three in number: (1) social sciences, humanities, and oral and writ- 
ten language; (2) science and mathematics; and (3) fine and practi- 
cal arts. 

Social sciences, humanities, and language.—In the first integrated 
group of subjects a five-year sequence is required, to which ten pe- 
riods a week are allotted throughout the five years." The work in 
social sciences and humanities is taught by several teachers in each 
grade. One teacher teaches the social sciences; another, the language 
and literature; another, the art; and another, the music. Study of 
the history, geography, literature, art, and music of the United 
States and training in oral and written language to meet the needs 
which arise in the social sciences constitute the work in this group in 
the sub-Freshman year. Study of the history, geography, literature, 
art, and music of the modern world and continued training in oral 

* The University High School has for several years been a five-year school. 
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and written language make up the program for the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, except that in the Freshman year a course entitled 
“Community Life Today” is included and in the Sophomore year 
grammar and rhetoric are studied. In the Junior year a study of 
economic society is paralleled by a study of the history, literature, 
art, music, and philosophy of the early civilizations. The training 
in oral and written language is continued, and a course in logic, deal- 
ing with methods of thinking in social science, natural science, and 
mathematics, is included. In the Senior year a study of American 
political institutions is paralleled by a study of the history, litera- 
ture, art, music, and philosophy of Western civilization to about 
1750. The training in oral and written language is continued, and a 
course in ethics, which applies the methods of reflective thinking to 
problems of conduct, is included. 

Science and mathematics.—The work in science and mathematics 
is integrated in a required sequence in the first three years. The 
science is allotted three periods a week and the mathematics two 
periods. Different teachers teach the science and the mathematics. 
The science gives the first year and a half to physical science and the 
remaining year and a half to biological science. The first year in 
mathematics stresses arithmetic, the second year experimental 
geometry, and the third year simple algebra. 

Fine and practical arts—The work in fine and practical arts is in- 
tegrated in a required sequence in the first two years. Three periods 
a week are allotted to art and home economics or shop; one period a 
week to chorus singing; and one period a week to literary recitals. 
Pupils may devote the three periods a week exclusively to art, home 
economics, or shop, or they may give the time to some combination 
of any two or all three of these activities. The work in art and shop 
in this integration provides for manipulative participation, while the 
work in art included in the integration of social sciences and humani- 
ties provides for building standards of taste and establishing habits 
of enjoyment in the use of the products of art and industry. Similar- 
ly, the chorus singing provides for participation, while the music in- 
cluded in the sequence in social sciences and humanities seeks to 
build standards of taste and to establish habits of enjoyment of 
music of all forms. The literary recitals are planned to provide op- 
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portunities for the pupils to hear effective reading of poetry and the 
drama. 

Changes in grade placement.—The second group of changes in- 
cludes several changes in grade placement of subjects. The course in 
ancient and medieval history, which has been called a “Survey of 
Civilization,” was formerly taught in the Sophomore year as an 
elective. It has been changed to a two-year course and is a required 
subject in the Junior and Senior years. This change makes it possible 
to read extensively in the classics of the Western World during these 
two years. The course in modern history, which has been required 
in the Junior year, has been changed to a two-year course and is 
required in the Freshman and Sophomore years This two-year 
course provides the background for the two-year sequence in social 
sciences in the Junior and Senior years—the study of economic so- 
ciety in the Junior year and the course in American political institu- 
tions in the Senior year. The course in art appreciation, known as 
the “Survey of Art,” which has been an elective for Juniors and Sen- 
iors, is required in the five-year sequence in correlation with the 
work in history and literature. The course in music appreciation, 
which has been an elective in the Freshman year, is required in the 
five-year sequence in correlation with the work in history, literature, 
and art. The units in grammar, which were formerly taught (but 
not with great success) in the sub-Freshman year and then in the 
Freshman year, are now placed in the Sophomore year. 

The main course in algebra, which has been taught in the Fresh- 
man year, is now placed in the Junior year. The main course in 
demonstrative geometry, which has been given in the Sophomore 
year, is now placed in the Senior year. Two advantages result from 
this change: First, the two years of added maturity make it possible 
for the pupils to do much better work. Second, the use in college of 
the mathematics learned in these courses is more efficient. 

The pupils are advised to defer beginning a foreign language until 
the Sophomore year instead of beginning in the Freshman year. 
Pupils who have begun studying French in the University Elemen- 
tary School are allowed to continue this work during the sub- 
Freshman and Freshman years for two periods a week. Thus, they 
are ready for regular second-year French in the Sophomore year. 
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A pupil who has special aptitude in the use of the English language 
and an interest in some foreign language may begin the study of the 
foreign language in the Freshman year. 

Changes in requirements.—The third group of changes relates to 
the subjects required of all pupils. Less than 50 per cent of the work 
has been required, but under the new plan about 75 per cent of the 
amount needed to satisfy the minimum requirements for graduation 
is prescribed. 

The required five-year sequence in social sciences and humanities 
includes in every year some study of contemporary life. In the sub- 
Freshman year each unit in the course in United States history be- 
gins with the study of some phase of life in the United States today 
and then traces the historical development back again to the pres- 
ent. The units included in this course are entitled: ‘““The Growth of 
Industry,” “Winning the West,” “Building the Nation,” and “The 
Coming of World-Power.” 

A similar procedure is used in the units of modern history in the 
Freshman year. The units included in Modern History I are: ‘“Im- 
proving Agriculture,” “Inventing Machines,” “Developing Democ- 
racy,’ and ‘“‘Achieving National Unity.” A course called ‘‘Commu- 
nity Life Today” is also studied in a separate series of units in the 
Freshman year. These units are entitled: “How We Live Togeth- 
er,’ “The Family and the Home,” ‘The School and Education,” 
“The Church and Religion,” ‘The Assimilation of Immigrants,” 
“Public Health and Sanitation,” ‘Protection of Life and Property,” 
“Urbanization and City Planning,” and “The Care and Training of 
the Handicapped.” 

In the Sophomore year all the units in modern history are essen- 
tial to an understanding of what is going on in the world today. 
The units included in Modern History II are entitled/ “Science 
Transforming the World,” “Building the British Empire,” ““Extend- 
ing Europe Overseas,” “Blundering into the World War,” “Building 
a New Russia,” ‘‘Westernizing the Orient,” and “Organizing a 
World-Community.”’ 

In the Junior year the contemporary social order is studied from 
the point of view of economics, and the following units are included: 
“Economic Incentives,” “Development of Our Economic Order,” 
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“The Production of Goods,” ‘““The Exchange of Goods,” “The Dis- 
tribution of Income,” “Savings,” “The Management of One’s 
Financial Income,” and ‘‘Vocations.”’ 

In the Senior year the contemporary social order is considered 
from the point of view of political science through the study of 
the following units: “Why We Have Government,” “Development 
of Our Governmental System,” “How Our Governments Determine 
Policies,” “How Our Governments Carry Out Policies,” ‘How the 
Bills Are Paid,” ‘How Our Governments Are Controlled,” “How 
International Relations Are Organized,” and “‘Citizenship.”’ 

The required sequence in history and geography devotes the first 
year to the United States, the second and the third years to the 
modern world, and the fourth year to the early civilizations. The 
units included in the course in early civilizations are as follows: 
“Primitive Man and the Beginnings of History,” ““The Beginnings of 


Civilization in the Near East,” “The Rise of Greek Civilization,” 
“Civilization of the Roman World,” and “Civilizations of the Far 
East.” The fifth year is given to Western civilization to about 1750 
and includes the following units: “Beginnings of a New Order,” 


“Tslam and the Crusades,” “The Awakening of Western Europe,” 
“The Reformation,” “Absolutism and the Rise of Constitutional 
Government,” and “Colonization and the American Revolution.” 

The humanities include required five-year sequences in literature, 
art, and music. Five years of training in oral and written language 
is required in connection with the social sciences and history. A 
three-year sequence in science and mathematics is required in the 
first three years, and a two-year sequence in fine and practical arts 
is required in the first two years. Foreign language remains as a 
free elective—the status of foreign language in this school for many 
_ years. 

A summary of the courses offered in the University High School 
is given in Table I. 

Provision for individual differences—A fourth group of changes is 
concerned with improving provisions for individual differences. The 
most important change in this direction is the arrangement whereby 
shops, laboratories, and art studios, when not in use by classes, are 
kept open for voluntary projects related to class work in regular 


TABLE I 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE NEW CURRICULUM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Number of 


Courses Periods 
Weekly 


First year—sub-Freshman: 
A. All courses in the first year are required. 
1. The United States: Including history and geog- 
raphy (4)'; literature, art, and music (3); oral and 
written language (3) 
. Science and mathematics 
. Fine and practical arts: Including creative ex- 
periences in various fields. . . 
4. Physical education 
. Library, workshop, studio, or laboratory 


Second-year—Freshman: 
A. All courses in the second year are required. 


1. Community Life Today 


Modern World I 
geography (3); literature, art, and music (3); ele- 
mentary social science (2); oral and written lan- 
guage (2) 
2. Science and mathematics 
. Fine and practical arts: Including creative ex- 
periences in various fields 
4. Physical education 
. Library, workshop, studio, or laboratory 


Third year—Sophomore: 
A. Required courses: 
1. Modern World II: Including history and geog- 
raphy (4); literature, art, and music (3); oral and 
written language (including grammar and rheto- 


3. Physical education 
B. Elective courses (two to be selected): 
1. Foreign language: Selected from French, German, 
and Latin 
. Fine and practical arts: Selected from art, music, 
creative writing, general shop, mechanical draw- 
ing, and machine shop 
. Library, workshop, studio, or laboratory 


* The numbers in parentheses indicate the weekly number of periods tentatively 
allotted to the courses. 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Number of 
Courses Periods 
Weekly 
Fourth year—Junior: 
A. Required courses: 
1. Social sciences and humanities: Economic society 
(4); early civilizations (4); oral and written lan- 
guage (1); methods of thinking (1) 
2. Physical education: As needed 
B. Elective courses (ordinarily three courses): 
1. Natural science: Selected from biology and foun- 
dations of physical science 
. Mathematics: Emphasis on algebra 
. Foreign language: Selected from French, German, 
and Latin 
. Fine arts and literature: Selected from art, music, 
creative writing, and plays and play production. . 
. Practical arts: Selected from general shop, me- 
chanical drawing, and machine shop 
. Library, workshop, studio, or laboratory 


Fifth year—Senior: 
A. Required courses: 
1. Social sciences and humanities: American politi- 
cal institutions (4); Western civilization to 1750 
(4); oral and written language (1); problems of 
conduct (1) 
2. Physical education: As needed 
B. Elective courses (ordinarily three courses) : 
1. Natural science: Selected from biology, physics, 
and chemistry 
. Mathematics: Emphasis on demonstrative geom- 


. Foreign language: Selected from French, German, 
and Latin 

. Fine arts and literature: Selected from art, music, 
creative writing, and types of literature 

. Practical arts: Selected from general shop, me- 
chanical drawing, and machine shop 

. Library, workshop, studio, or laboratory 
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courses or growing out of individual hobbies and special interests. 
The library has always made a great contribution in meeting indi- 
vidual differences, and it will continue to function as in the past. 
The plan now is to utilize all the facilities of the school for this same 
purpose. 

A second important change in providing for individual differences 
is the policy of recognizing achievement wherever and whenever at- 
tained by excusing from class attendance those pupils who have 
demonstrated such achievement for any unit in any course. This 
plan allows pupils who are behind in one part of their program and 
ahead in another part to put more time on the work in which they 
have fallen behind. It also gives the more able pupils freedom from 
class attendance in order that they may carry on voluntary projects 
in the library, the shops, the'laboratories, or the art studios. One of 
the most serious cases of marking time in the lock step has been in 
the work in language and literature. Here it has been necessary for 
all pupils to attend all class exercises whether or not they needed all 
the class work. It is proposed to encourage the more capable pupils 
to accept responsibility for their own continued growth in effective- 
ness of oral and written language and for carrying on a well-planned 
program of reading in literature. Such pupils are given the guidance 
and stimulation that they may need by occasional conferences with 
the teachers of English and by club meetings for creative writing, 
dramatics, and literature. 

In all courses pupils who care to do so are encouraged to work 
ahead of schedule if their work in other courses is satisfactory. This 
arrangement makes it possible to complete two years’ work in one 
year (as was done by one pupil in foreign language in the past year). 
Similarly, pupils who show ability in self-direction may work ahead 
in mathematics, in science, in social sciences, and in the humanities. 
The privilege of working ahead of the class is not extended in order 
to shorten the time spent in school. Apparently, there is, under 
present social and economic conditions, no good reason for complet- 
ing school in a shorter time. The purpose is rather to keep the more 
capable pupils working up to capacity at all times instead of allowing 
them to mark time and so to develop habits of idleness while they 
wait for the slower ones to catch up. 
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Provision is also made under the new plan for pupils who are in 
need of remedial work in the tool subjects—spelling, handwriting, 
reading, language usage, and arithmetic. For some years instruction 
in these fundamentals has been provided in the High School as need- 
ed, but under the new plan it is possible to make more adequate 
provision for this remedial work. 

Last two years of High School under control of College faculty.—The 
four major changes so far discussed in this article—the new integra- 
tions of subjects, the changes in grade placement, the changes in 
requirements, and the new provisions for individual differences— 
have originated in the high-school faculty. The fifth major change 
which has taken place in the school originated in the Univer- 
sity Senate and was approved by official action of the Board of 
Trustees on January 12, 1933, in a resolution which reads, “That the 
work of the College in general education be extended by removing 
the last two years of the University High School from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Division of the Social Sciences and the School and De- 
partment of Education and incorporating them in the College pro- 
gram.” 

President Hutchins stated the ground for this important change in 
his address at the winter assembly of the alumni on March 16, 1933: 

An action taken by the Trustees on the recommendation of the faculty on 
January 12 is of some significance. The Board voted to incorporate the last two 
years of the University High School in the College. The opportunity is thus 
presented to develop an integrated program of general education covering four 
years, a program which eliminates the duplication which everywhere afflicts the 
last year of high school and the first year of college. A curriculum looking in this 
direction has now been prepared and was submitted to the College faculty today. 
If and when complete integration can be effected, the course of study will be one 
which must have the most profound influence on collegiate education in this 
country." 


For the present the last two years of the High School are to be 
called, as heretofore, the Junior and Senior years of the High School. 
Classes continue to meet in the same buildings and under the same 
teachers as formerly. The duplication of courses is eliminated, and 
qualified members of the Senior class of the High School are allowed 


t Robert Maynard Hutchins, “To the Alumni,” University of Chicago Magazine, 
XXV (April, 1933), 252. 
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to take one or more college courses. This arrangement means that 
the sharp line of division between the High School and the College 
no longer exists. Pupils who carry college courses successfully in the 
Senior year in high school receive credit toward graduation from 
high school and at the same time, by passing the comprehensive 
examinations required in the College, receive credit toward the col- 
lege certificate. 

The tentative nature of the new program.—The new curriculum 
which has been described in this article is set up as a basis for fur- 
ther experimentation along lines which involve a more fundamental 
reorganization than has previously been attempted in the Univer- 
sity High School. The thoroughly tentative nature of the whole 
program may be indicated by the statement that the provision for 
teaching geography under the new plan is recognized as inadequate 
and in need of revision. Plans are now being prepared which in the 
school year 1934-35 will result in a modification of the history and 
geography sequence. Under this revision a new sequence in geog- 
raphy will be worked out. In the sub-Freshman year provision will 
probably be made for a study of the world population pattern and 
the world work pattern; in the Freshman year, for a study of the 
United States and its world-relations; and in the Sophomore year, 
for a study of economic geography. The work of the Junior and 
the Senior years will not be affected by this change. 

A similar need for further revision is presented by the recognized 
fact that the provision for health education is inadequate. The 
program of physical activities is in the main satisfactory. In the 
first three years an hour a day is devoted to required instruction in 
sports and games during school hours, and an additional hour and a 
half is provided after school for intramural sports on a voluntary 
basis. In the last two years an hour and a half is reserved for physi- 
cal activities on the basis of need. No Junior or Senior classes except 
physical education are scheduled at 2:30. The time from 2:30 to 
4:00 P.M. is reserved for class work for those pupils who need either 
instruction in games and sports or corrective exercises to improve 
body mechanics. At the same time the intramural sports and the 
practice for interscholastic squads are held for all pupils who no 
longer need regular class work. 
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The program of health service is, on the whole, regarded as satis- 
factory. A full-time man physician is in charge of the health service 
for boys in the University Elementary School and the University 
High School, and a full-time woman physician is similarly in charge 
of the health service for girls in the two schools. These physicians 
are able to give incidentally much valuable health instruction. The 
main problem in the field of health education is to provide sys- 
tematic health instruction. In the required year and a half of biology 
much effective health instruction is given. In home economics the 
girls receive some very valuable instruction in nutrition, which 
would be of equal value to the boys if it were included in their pro- 
grams. However, the provision for some phases of health instruc- 
tion is at present inadequate. Some way of providing the minimum 
essentials of health knowledge, which are not now adequately cared 
for, must be devised. 

Descriptions of the courses available.—The experience of the school 
in the past is ample warrant for the expectation that continuous re- 
vision will be necessary in every subject taught in the school. In 


spite of that probability, it seems advisable to make the present 
descriptions available to any persons who may be interested. Of 
course, these outlines should be regarded as tentative and subject 
to continuous revision. Some of the descriptions of courses are now 
available in mimeographed form, and the complete set will be avail- 
able by November 1, 1933. 
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GROUP CORRECTIVE READING IN THE SEVENTH 
GRADE—AN EXPERIMENT" 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


REMEDIAL AND CORRECTIVE READING 

Some pupils at the junior high school level are so deficient in 
reading skill that they cannot carry on independent study. The 
reading difficulties of these pupils are often of such a character that 
they can be overcome only through careful diagnostic study and in- 
tensive individual teaching. Gray,? McCallister,3 Orton,‘ and others 
have described such cases and have discussed their treatment in de- 
tail. A much larger number of junior high school pupils can read 
well enough to carry on a limited amount of independent study but 
are deficient in reading skill to the extent that they are handicapped 
in doing effectively the work of their grades. These pupils are so 
numerous that it is almost impossible for schools with large enrol- 
ments to provide effective individual remedial work. Consequently, 
an ever increasing amount of attention is being directed toward the 
development of procedures for teaching retarded readers in groups. 
More than twenty-five experiments of this kind have been conducted 
within the last decade.’ 


' This is the first of a series of three articles dealing with corrective procedures in 
tool subjects at the junior high school level. The second and third articles will deal with 
spelling and handwriting. 

? William S. Gray, with the co-operation of Delia Kibbe, Laura Lucas, and Lawrence 
W. Miller, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treatment. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 22. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. 

3 James Maurice McCallister, “An Analytical Study of Reading Deficiencies of 
Junior High School Pupils.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1929. 

4Samuel T. Orton, “ ‘Word-Blindness’ in School Children,” Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, XIV (November, 1925), 581-615. 

5 William Scott Gray, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1925. Also Supplements Nos. 1-5 (1926-30) and summaries appearing in the 
Elementary School Journal in March and April, 1931, and in February, March, and 
April, 1932. 
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The terms “remedial reading” and “corrective reading” are used 
in this article with the following meanings: “Remedial reading”’ is 
understood to apply to the techniques adopted with retarded read- 
ers who are so seriously handicapped in the basic reading skills that 
they require the use of unusual procedures and individual attention 
in overcoming their deficiencies. ‘Corrective reading,” on the other 
hand, designates the procedures used with retarded readers whose 
difficuities will respond to treatment within a group through the use 
of methods that may be employed in classrooms. 

A series of experiments has recently been carried on in Grade VIT' 
in the University High School of the University of Chicago, in which 
an effort has been made to set up a working program of corrective 
reading. The specific objectives of the experimental teaching were 
(1) to study the value of teaching corrective reading to a group of 
seventh-grade pupils, (2) to develop techniques for use in correcting 
the reading defects of seventh-grade pupils, and (3) to investigate 
the permanence of gains made during the teaching of corrective 
reading. This article will summarize the major facts concerning the 
organization, the procedures, and the results of the instruction. 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT 

At this writing the experimental work with corrective procedures 
in reading in Grade VII of the University High School has been car- 
ried on for three years. During the first year the experiment was 
conducted for a period of only six weeks. This phase of the study 
will not be discussed in detail in this article since the purpose was to 
explore the possibilities of group corrective reading rather than to 
develop a complete program of teaching. Sufficient progress was 
made by the corrective group to warrant the launching of a more ex- 
tensive experiment the following year. 


THE SECOND EXPERIMENT 


Selection of corrective cases——The second corrective-reading ex- 
periment was carried on during the school year 1930-31 and covered 
a much longer period of time than did the first study. A battery of 
tests was administered in May, 1930, to those pupils in Grade VI of 

* The University Laboratory Schools consist of a kindergarten, a six-year elementary 


school, and a five-year high school. Grade VII is the first, or sub-Freshman, year of 
high school. 
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the University Elementary School who were to enter Grade VII of the 
University High School the following autumn. The battery included 
the following tests: the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding of Sentences, the 
Inglis Tests on English Vocabulary, and two new unpublished tests 
which were called “A Test of Rate of Continuous Reading” and “‘A 
Reading Vocabulary Test.” 

After careful study of the test scores and consultation with the 
sixth-grade teachers, twenty-four pupils who were retarded in read- 
ing were selected for corrective instruction. Most of these pupils had 
average mental ability. The median intelligence quotient was 99, 
and the range in intelligence quotients was 85-111. The group was 
somewhat below the normal for the grade in reading comprehension 
and was much retarded in rate of reading and reading vocabulary. 
In comparison with the other seventh-grade pupils in the University 
High School, this group was decidedly low in every respect represent- 
ed in the battery of tests. 

Plan and organization of the course.—The experimental group was 
scheduled as one of the regular sections of seventh-grade English. 
A regular teacher in the English department, Miss Helen Lacey, was 
placed in charge of the class. The writer, in the capacity of research 
assistant, gave the tests and conferred with the teacher in the plan- 
ning of the work. The main purposes of the teaching were (1) to 
stimulate the pupils to form desirable reading interests and to do ex- 
tensive independent reading; (2) to teach the pupils to do certain 
essential types of reading; (3) to develop skill in the fundamental 
reading habits through much practice in silent reading and a limited 
amount of practice in oral reading; (4) to widen the reading vocab- 
ulary; and (5) to increase power in interpreting the meaning of sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and whole selections. 

The various types of reading activity used in the experiment to 
attain the objectives just listed were organized as follows: 

1. Developing lasting reading interests and forming habits of regular inde- 
pendent reading. A part of each period was devoted to silent reading with a 
minimum of supervision. 

2. Learning to read and follow directions. This skill was emphasized through- 


out the entire year. Almost every lesson had as a secondary aim reading to follow 
directions, and this objective was made a primary aim when necessary. 
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3. Learning to find facts in a paragraph. 

4. Learning to find the main ideas in single paragraphs, series of paragraphs, 
and whole selections. 

5. Learning to find details which support main ideas and, when found, to 
recognize these details as supporting material. 

6. Learning to find certain definite points through the rapid reading of a se- 
lection covering several pages. 

7. Learning to identify the large general divisions or links in longer selec- 
tions. 

8. Building up the power of grasping and interpreting meaning through the 
following activities: (a) oral reading of literature in small groups and later 
telling stories read to the rest of the class, (6) silent reading to answer thought 
questions, (c) silent reading and discussion of questions which require interpre- 
tation of what has been read, (d) reading under the pressure of test conditions, 
(e) studying new words. 

A daily record of the activities of the reading class was kept by 
the research assistant. This record was used extensively by the 
teacher and the assistant in planning the work of the various units. 

The number of class periods spent on each of the divisions of the 
course outline depended on the speed with which the pupils learned 
to do the type of reading toward which attention was being directed. 
When the teacher was ready to undertake a new unit with the class, 
she made out and administered a pretest which was designed to 
find out how much reading skill of the particular kind involved was 
already possessed by the pupils. If the scores were low, she trained 
the pupils during several class periods until her observation, the 
notes taken by the research assistant, and the informal tests given 
by him indicated that the pupils had made significant progress. 
Then the pretest was repeated. If most of the pupils made high 
scores, the class took up the work of the new unit. If the scores re- 
mained low, the class continued to work on the old unit until a sat- 
isfactory level of attainment had been reached. 

The reading materials used.—During most of the period of training 
in reading the main sources of reading material were Hill’s Commu- 
nity Civics, Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living (Books I and II),? 
and Hill’s Readings in Community Life Frequently, however, the 

* Howard C. Hill, Community Civics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. 

2 Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, Literature and Living. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

3 Howard C. Hill, Readings in Community Life. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. 
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teacher and the research assistant canvassed many other books in 
search of material adapted to the needs of a particular lesson. Near 
the end of the experiment a plan of basing the reading instruction on 
modern literature was tried and met with considerable success. The 
aim of the teaching was divided between training in appreciation of 
the selections read and development of reading skill. 

Provision for individual di fferences.—Although most of the correc- 
tive teaching was done with the whole group, the needs of individual 
pupils were not neglected. Whenever a pupil demonstrated by his 
reading scores and his work in class that he did not need further 
training in a particular skill on which the other pupils were working, 
he was not required to participate in the activities of the class but 
was allowed to do free reading. A few pupils who were especially 
handicapped in certain phases of reading met witli the research as- 
sistant for special help. The individual conferences, however, were 
not carried beyond the limits that a classroom teacher might take 
them. 

Length of the training period.—In all, eighteen weeks of four peri- 
ods each, or sixty-nine days, excluding two holidays and a day on 
which the class did not meet, were devoted to this experiment. 
The time was distributed as follows: five weeks in the first semester, 
starting on October 14 and ending on November 14, 1930; nine 
weeks near the beginning of the second semester, starting on Febru- 
ary 10 and ending on April 17, 1931, omitting the week of March 23, 
in which spring vacation occurred; and four weeks at the end of the 
second semester, starting on May 19 and ending June 11, 1931. The 
time between these periods of reading instruction was given over to 
certain units in grammar. 

Results of the second experiment——Many standardized and non- 
standardized reading tests were administered during the experiment. 
The standardized tests used in measuring improvement were the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Forms A and B; Gray’s Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs; the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Tests, Test III, Forms 1 and 2; and the Otis Self-administering Tests 
of Mental Ability, Forms B and C. In addition, a test with four 
forms for the measuring of rate of reading, reading vocabulary, and 
comprehension was devised and partially standardized especially for 
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use in this class. In the discussion of the results of the experiment 
the new test is called the UHS Silent Reading Test. 

Various special diagnostic techniques, such as photographs of the 
eye-movements and a test of rate of association, were used with each 
pupil. Numerous informal tests devised by the teacher and the 
research assistant were aids to instruction at every stage of the 
experiment. 

No attempts will be made in this article to present in detail the re- 
sults of all the tests used. The discussion will be limited to the scores 
on the various parts of the Sangren-Woody Reading Test and a 
summary of the gains on the other tests. 

The Sangren-Woody Reading Test was used to measure the gains 
in silent reading made by the class during the whole period of the 
experiment. This test measures knowledge of word meaning, rate of 
reading, and five aspects of comprehension. Form A was adminis- 
tered to the reading class on October 15, 1930, and Form B was ad- 
ministered on June 11, 1931. These forms were given to a control 
group, consisting of twenty-nine pupils in one of the other seventh- 
grade English classes, on October 15 and June 15, respectively. It 
was not possible to equate the control group and the corrective- 
reading group in initial reading ability because practically all the 
inferior readers in Grade VII were members of the reading class. 
The means of the scores made on the Sangren-Woody test by the 
pupils in the two groups are shown in Table I. This table shows that 
the corrective-reading class made substantial gains on six of the 
seven parts of the test. The gain in total score is 14.0, which is 17.3 
per cent of the mean total score made by the group in October. The 
gains of the corrective-reading class exceeded those of the control 
group in every part of the test. The loss in total scores shown by 
the control group is probably due to a slight difference in the difficulty 
of the forms of the test." 

Since the two groups were not equated in reading ability at the 
beginning of the period of corrective teaching, the question might 
be raised whether the corrective-reading class gained more than the 


t Scores for this test in the files of the University High School indicate that Form B 
is slightly more difficult than Form A. The largest differences appear to be in the tests 
on word meaning and following directions. 
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normal amount for a group at its level of reading ability. A com- 
parison of the initial and the final scores of the class with the norms 
for the Sangren-Woody test indicates that this question can be 
answered affirmatively. During a period of eight months, eighteen 
weeks being devoted to reading, the mean score of the class rose 
from a position three points below the seventh-grade norm to a posi- 
tion one point above the eighth-grade norm. The average gain in 


TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES ON VARIOUS PARTS OF SANGREN-WOODY READING TEST MADE 
BY PUPILS IN CORRECTIVE-READING CLASS AND BY PUPILS IN CONTROL 
GROUP AT BEGINNING AND END OF PERIOD OF TRAINING IN 1930-31 


CorRECTIVE-READING 


ConTrRoL Group SuPERI- 


ORITY OF 
GAIN OF 


Part oF TEST CorRECc- 
Score at Score at 
TIVE- 


Begin- Begin- 
READING 

ning of ning of 
CLass 
Training Year 


Word meaning 23. 
Rate of reading IQ. 
Fact material 9. 
Total meaning 

Central thought....... 
Following directions. . . 
Organization 


OOF 


Total score 


reading score was 1.4 grades. At the end of the year the mean 
scores of the class were up to or above the eighth-grade norm on all 
parts of the test except the tests on fact material and total meaning. 

The gains in scores made by the corrective-reading class on the 
various tests used during the experiment are summarized in Table II. 
This table offers ample evidence that the instruction given to the 
corrective-reading class during the training period was effective. 
Gains in reading ability on the part of this group were indicated by 
every test which was given. The control group, on the other hand, 
lost 1.7 points (1.6 per cent) on the Sangren-Woody test and 
gained only 2.8 points (2.5 per cent) on the UHS test. The other tests 
were not administered to the control group. 
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THE THIRD EXPERIMENT 
General features of the study.—The third experiment in corrective 
reading was carried on in Grade VII of the University High School 
during the school year 1931-32. Because it was similar to the second 
experiment in its major aspects, the third experiment will not be 
discussed at length. 
Twenty-two pupils who entered Grade VII were found by tests 
to be retarded in reading skill. These pupils were placed in a special 


TABLE II 


MEAN GAINS IN TEST SCORES MADE BY THE CORRECTIVE- 
READING CLASS IN 1930-31 


Number 

First Last of sai Percent- 
Administered Administered | Months i age of 
between Gain in 
Tests Score 


Sangren-Woody Reading Test} October, 1930 | June, 1931 8 
UHS Silent Reading Test. February, 1931] June, 1931 4 
Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests: 
February, 1931} April, 1931 
Comprehension February, 1931) April, 1931 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs} October, 1930 | June, 1931 
Vocabulary Test May, 1930 June, 1931 
Otis Self-administering Tests 
of Mental Ability October, 1930 | June, 1931 


class in the English department, the instructor being Miss Elizabeth 
Pape, and were given corrective-reading training during more than 
half the year. As was true in the preceding year, several units in 
grammar occupied the time of the class during nearly half the year. 
The principal departure from the methods followed during the pre- 
ceding year was that the reading instruction was based almost en- 
tirely on the content of the regular course in Community Life Eng- 
lish. Consequently, the training in reading was not so closely or- 
ganized around the development of certain skills as it had been in the 
second experiment; rather, corrective-reading instruction was intro- 
duced at points where a need for it arose out of the pupils’ ineffective 
reading of the content materials of the course. 

The measurement of gains.—The pupils were tested in October, 


Test 
14.00 17.3 
10.50 12.7 
18.91 21.9 
4.53 18.8 
4.50 II.4 
10.50 72.2 
2.10 2.1 
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1931, and June, 1932, by means of the UHS Silent Reading Test, the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test, and the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests. Alternate forms of each test were used in order that 
the effect of specific practice on the scores might be avoided. The 
results are summarized in Table ITI. 

The improvement of the corrective-reading class was much larger 
than the gain of the control group on the Monroe test and the UHS 
test. Although the average gain of the reading class on the Sangren- 


TABLE III 


MEAN SCORES MADE BY CORRECTIVE-READING CLASS AND BY 
CONTROL GROUP AT BEGINNING AND END OF PERIOD 
OF TRAINING IN 1931-32 


CoRRECTIVE-READING 


ContTrot Group 


Score at Score at 
ee Score at Score at 
Begin- 


End of Begin- | End of 
ning of 


ning of 
Trainin, Year 
Training Year 


Monroe Standardized Si- 
lent Reading Tests: 

: 81.1 | 101.6 
Comprehension .4*| 20.1 27.7 

UHS Silent Reading Test 71.0 | 82.5 

Sangren-Woody Reading 
76.8 | 86.6 ‘ 107.3 | 116.4 


c The norms for the Monroe test are ninth-grade norms. The publishers do not give norms for grades 
below the ninth for Test ITI, the test used in this study. 


Woody test was large, it was not significantly larger than that of the 
control group. The comparisons between the gains of the corrective- 
reading class and those of the control group are subject to criticism 
on the ground that it was not possible to equate the two groups in 
reading ability at the beginning of the study. However, when the 
improvement of the reading class is compared with the normal 
amount of gain to be expected on the tests, it is found that the gain 
of the class, expressed in years, was approximately as follows: 
Monroe test in rate of reading, 3.4 years; Monroe test in comprehen- 
sion, 2.9 years; UHS test (total score), 1.3 years; Sangren-Woody test 
(total score), 1.0 year. It is apparent that the pupils in the correc- 
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tive-reading class, who had previously grown in reading ability at a 
retarded rate (the fact that they had fallen below norm being proof 
of retardation), developed during the period of the experiment at 
an accelerated rate. The assumption is that the training in reading 
caused the change in the rate of growth in reading ability. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE GAINS IN READING 


Most studies of corrective reading have neglected the question of 
the permanence of the gains made during the period of teaching. As 
conclusions about the results of the corrective work have more value 
if the degree of the permanence of the gains is known, the seventh- 
grade classes used in the second and third experiments were retested 
several months after the training had been discontinued. 

In the second experiment Forms 1 and 2 of the UHS Silent Read- 
ing Test, which contains four equivalent forms, were administered to 
the pupils of the corrective-reading class and to the control group 
during the period of corrective teaching, and Form 3 was given at the 
end of the training period. In October, 1931, approximately four 
months after the experiment had ended, Form 4 was administered 
to twenty-two pupils who had been in the corrective-reading class 
and to twenty-five pupils who had been in the control group. The 
period between the discontinuance of teaching and the test in Octo- 
ber covered the summer vacation. The results of research studies in- 
dicate that pupils usually make little, if any, gain, in reading ability 
during a summer vacation.’ In similar fashion the first two forms of 
the UHS test were used with the third reading class during the period 
of teaching, Form 3 was administered after teaching had been dis- 
continued, and Form 4 was given to all but one of the corrective- 
reading pupils in October, 1932, after the summer vacation. 


tq) Elizabeth Bruene, ‘Effect of the Summer Vacation on the Achievement of 

Pupils in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades,” Journal of Educational Research, XVIII 
(November, 1928), 309-14. 

b) M. J. Nelson, “The Abilities and Achievements of Elementary School Pupils 
before and after a Vacation,” School and Society, XXVIII (September 22, 1928), 371-72. 

c) J. Cayce Morrison, “What Effect Has the Summer Vacation on Children’s 
Learning and Ability To Learn?” Educational Research Bulletin, 111 (October 1, 1924), 
245-49. 

d) Margaret E. Noonan, Influence of the Summer Vacation on the Abilities of Fifth 
and Sixth Grade Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 204. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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The mean total scores made by the two corrective-reading classes 
and the control group on Forms 3 and 4 are shown in Table IV. All 
three groups showed slight losses in mean score, but none of the 
losses was large enough to be of particular significance. The correc- 
tive-reading class of 1930-31 lost slightly less than the control group, 
while the other reading class lost a trifle more. The differences, how- 
ever, were negligible. The findings indicate that the corrective- 
reading pupils retained their reading skill during the summer vaca- 
tion as well as did the control pupils. This fact is highly significant. 


TABLE IV 


LOSSES IN MEAN SCORES MADE ON THE UHS SILENT READ- 
ING TEST BY PUPILS IN CORRECTIVE-READING CLASSES 
AND IN CONTROL GROUP DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 
FOLLOWING THE TEACHING 


Mean Mean 

Score Score 

at End after 
of Experi- Summer 
ment Vacation 


Corrective-reading class (1930- 
94.2 
117.0 


83.6 


If the gains made by the reading classes during the corrective teach- 
ing represented only temporary improvement, the assumption 
would be that those pupils would lose considerably more after the 
reading instruction was discontinued than would a group which had 
a slow and presumably normal growth in reading ability during the 
time the experiment was in progress. Since the corrective-reading 
group did not lose more than the control group, the evidence warrants 
the conclusion that the gains were relatively permanent. 

It should not be concluded from the preceding discussion of mean 
scores that all pupils in the corrective-reading group made approxi- 
mately the same scores in October that they made in June. About 
half the pupils gained and the other half lost, but the losses and the 
gains were small in nearly all cases. 
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The Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests and the Sangren- 
Woody Reading Test were also given in October, 1931, after the 
summer vacation, to the pupils who had formed the second correc- 
tive-reading class. The results indicated that the group as a whole 
had not lost in reading ability and thus verified the findings secured 
with the UHS test. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Three experimental seventh-grade classes in corrective reading, 
taught by instructors in the English Department of the University 
High School, made significant gains in mean scores on reading tests. 
These gains were substantially greater than the improvement made 
by control groups and were also decidedly larger than the norms for 
improvement given by the publishers of the tests. The improvement 
of most of the pupils was sufficient to justify releasing them from 
further corrective instruction in reading. 

Although some of the pupils showed losses when tested several 
months after the teaching had been brought to a close, very few pu- 
pils returned to the reading level indicated by their scores on the 
tests given when corrective teaching was begun. It appears, there- 
fore, that most of the backward readers derived considerable per- 
manent benefit from the corrective instruction in reading conducted 
under regular classroom conditions. 


SHORTENING PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 
IN SALT LAKE CITY 


ARTHUR E. ARNESEN 
Onequa School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY’S ELEVEN-YEAR PROGRAM 

For several years prior to 1925-26 the schools of Salt Lake City 
had been operated with a kindergarten and a 6-3-3 organization. 
By September, 1925, however, a complete shift had been made to a 
new plan of organization. The new arrangement provided for a 
shortening of the school life of the child from twelve to eleven years, 
exclusive of the kindergarten. It was found that when nonessentials 
were eliminated and the teaching of the fundamental subjects in 
Grades I-VII, inclusive, was strengthened, the way was cleared for 
the introduction into Grade VIII of those subjects which had former- 
ly been assigned to Grade IX. All the traditional subjects of the 
former ninth grade, including English, history, algebra, general sci- 
ence, Latin, French, Spanish, manual training, domestic science, and 
commercial subjects, are now taught in the junior high schools in the 
eighth grade or what is referred to in the Salt Lake City system as 
the first year of high school. 

Under this plan the elementary schools in the main care for pupils 
in the kindergarten and in Grades I-VII, inclusive; the junior high 
schools are charged with the work of Grades VIII and IX; and the 
senior high schools are made responsible for the curriculum at the 
levels of Grades X and XI. The arrangement is best described as a 
kindergarten and a 7-4 type of organization. The junior high 
schools assume an equal responsibility with the senior high schools 
in preparing pupils for graduation, since each provides for two years 
of the prescribed four-year high-school course. 

George N. Child, now deceased, who at the time was superintend- 
ent of schools in Salt Lake City, was primarily responsible for this 
change in organization. In a report to the Board of Education he 
made the following statement with reference to the reorganization. 

531 
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We are convinced that all the essentials of the subject matter now taught in 
the longer course can be as thoroughly mastered with the shorter course and 
that much dawdling can be prevented as well as loss of time from giving atten- 
tion to irrelevant or useless subject matter. 

It may be pertinent to call attention to the fact that Salt Lake City has for 
many years maintained a full ten-month school each year with an average of 
180 days of school actually in session. In the state at large the school period is 
considerably shorter. However, when our young people graduate from high 
school and go to college, no account is taken of the additional time spent in our 
elementary and high schools. Even with one year eliminated, the number of 
days’ schooling for our city children would exceed the number for most children 
in the state. Then, too, the kindergarten training provided in the Salt Lake 
organization is to be considered as a factor in the child’s educational progress. 

If this change could be considered as an innovation among the public-school 
systems of America, we should have considerable hesitation about putting it into 
operation even though we are thoroughly convinced of its advisability and 
practicability. It is not, however, without precedent. Indeed, some of the 
best school systems in the country have operated under the eleven-year plan 
above kindergarten with success both from the standpoint of educational re- 
sults and of financial economy.* 


THE PROBLEMS 
In June, 1929, the last classes were graduated from the high 


schools of Salt Lake City under the twelve-year plan, and the first 
classes were graduated under the eleven-year plan. One hundred 
and sixty-seven graduates of the eleven-year plan and 217 graduates 
of the twelve-year course entered the University of Utah the follow- 
ing September. Both the Board of Education of Salt Lake City and 
the administrative officers of the University of Utah were interested 
in the comparative success in college of these two groups of students. 
The remainder of this article presents the facts as they were re- 
vealed by an investigation made by the writer. 

Answers to the following questions were sought: (1) How did the 
chronological ages of the eleven-year and the twelve-year groups 
compare? (2) How did the learning ability of the two groups com- 
pare as judged by their high-school marks and by ratings on a psy- 
chological test? (3) In the light of the answers to the foregoing 
questions, what were the relative achievements of the two groups 
when measured by marks received at the University of Utah during 
the school year 1929-30? 

t Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Public Schools of Salt Lake City, pp. 10-11. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Board of Education, 1925. 
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DEFINITION OF THE GROUPS 

For the purposes of the study the students were divided into four 
groups: an eleven-year and a twelve-year group from each of the 
two high schools in the city at the time. These schools will be desig- 
nated as Schools A and B. 

In the case of the eleven-year graduates only those students were 
included who had a record of four semesters of work at either of the 
senior high schools and who entered the senior high school from some 
junior high school in the city. In the case of the twelve-year gradu- 
ates only those students were included who had a record of six semes- 
ters of work at either senior high school and who entered the senior 
high school from some junior high school in the city. The students 
included in the study, therefore, had received all their secondary- 
school training in the schools of Salt Lake City. 


STATUS OF THE GROUPS ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY 

The comparative status of the eleven-year and the twelve-year 
students who were graduated from the Salt Lake City schools in 
June, 1929, and entered the University of Utah in September of the 
same year is summarized in Table I. 

Age at time of graduation from high school—One argument ad- 
vanced by advocates of the eleven-year plan is that it saves both 
time and money. The saving in time is of particular advantage to 
the student who continues his schooling in an institution of higher 
learning. The plan effects a financial saving to the board of educa- 
tion in that pupils, on the average, will attend the schools of the 
school district for one year less. In this connection, Superintendent 
Child estimated that the shortening of the school period would save 
the taxpayers of Salt Lake City from $125,000 to $150,000 annually. 

The argument that the students under the eleven-year plan will 
finish their secondary-school training approximately one year earlier 
than students under the twelve-year plan is substantiated by the 
findings in this study. The data in Table I show that, on the aver- 
age, the eleven-year graduates were 11 months younger than the 
twelve-year graduates. In the case of those students who continued 
their work for a full year at the University, the difference was exactly 
one year, the means being 17 years and o.5 of a month and 18 years 
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and o.5 of a month for the eleven-year and twelve-year groups, 
respectively. 

Learning ability of the two groups.—Two criteria of ability to do 
college work were used in this study, namely, high-school scholar- 
ship and psychological-test ratings. In this study it was found that 
for 329 students there was a correlation of +.67+.02 between the 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE STATUS OF ELEVEN- YEAR AND TWELVE- YEAR GROUPS 
ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN SEPTEMBER, 1929 


CHRONOLOGICAL PsycHOoLoci- 
AGE IN HicH-ScHoot Marxs* CAL-TEST 
JUNE, 1929 RATINGS 


Average 
Average of 6 

of 

Students 

Students 
Enter- Average 

pleting 

Fresh- 
Univer- 
sity Year 


Eleven-year graduates: 
School A I7- 1.5 
School B 16-I1.9 


Both schools 17- 1.1 
Twelve-year graduates: 


Both schools 18- 0.7 (2) 


* Letter marks were converted to a numerical scale on the following basis: A=3, B=2, C=1, D=o, 
and E=—1. 
t Expressed in years and months. 


average high-school marks and the average college marks for three 
quarters. The correlation between the percentile scores made by the 
same 329 students on Form 13 of the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test and their average marks for three quarters of university 
work was +.53+.03. 

Results of objective tests given by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction have substantiated the common belief among school 
officials in Salt Lake City that the average pupil at School A is su- 


Group 
| Rank 
aget 
| 
| 2 1.8 | 1.5 1.8 1 1 
| I a 3 1.8 | 2:5 | 48.1 4 
ss @| 58.7 | (1) 
5 |4 1.5 |4 57-4] 2 
8 1.5 | 1.9 52.4 | 3 
| 1.7 J) 55-6 | (2) 
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perior in scholarship to the average pupil at School B. In the light 
of this knowledge it would be unfair to compare the absolute high- 
school marks of the pupils at the two schools. However, a compari- 
son of the average marks of the eleven-year and the twelve-year 
groups at each of the two schools should give some indication of the 
relative success which these groups might be expected to attain in 
their work at higher institutions. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the case of the graduates from 
School A the eleven-year group might have been expected to achieve 
greater success in college than the twelve-year group; there was 
actually a difference of 0.3 between the average indices of high-school 
scholarship. For the groups from School B the reverse was true; the 
mean of the high-school marks of the twelve-year group was slightly 
higher than that of the eleven-year group. 

The superiority of the eleven-year group at School A was suffi- 
ciently great and the number of students in the group sufficiently 
large so that the average mark of the eleven-year students from the 
two schools who enrolled at the University of Utah in the autumn 
quarter was o.2 higher than the average mark of the twelve-year 
group, the probable error of the difference being 0.04. 

The distribution of high-school marks for all the eleven-year stu- 
dents was markedly symmetrical in form, the means and the medi- 
ans being practically the same. The distribution of marks for the 
twelve-year students, however, skewed in the direction of the higher 
marks, the mean marks being higher than the median marks. The 
skewness of the distribution of high-school marks would seem to 
indicate that the process of selection favored the eleven-year group 
from School B and the twelve-year group from School A and that the 
slight superiority of the eleven-year group as a whole was casual and 
was not the result of selection. 

Table I shows that, when judged by the psychological-test ratings, 
the group of eleven-year graduates from School B were least capable. 
The group of twelve-year students from the same high school ranked 
next highest. The twelve-year students from School A averaged five 
points higher than the twelve-year group from School B, and the 
eleven-year group from School A ranked first among the four groups, 
with a percentile ranking of 62.5. 
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The average of the eleven-year students of both schools would 
indicate that they might be expected to achieve greater success in 
their work as college Freshmen than the twelve-year group. The 
average percentile score on the psychological test of the eleven-year 
students who were enrolled at the University during the autumn 
quarter exceeded that of the twelve-year group by 3.1. When the 
means of the percentile scores made on the psychological test by the 
students who completed three quarters of university work were 
compared, the eleven-year group demonstrated a superiority of 3.5. 
These differences were not statistically significant, however, the prob- 
able errors being 1.9 and 2.1, respectively. 

As judged by the two criteria employed for predicting scholastic 
success, the four groups might have been expected to rank as follows 
in their achievement at the University: (1) eleven-year group, 
School A; (2) twelve-year group, School A; (3) twelve-year group, 
School B; and (4) eleven-year group, School B. As far as the groups 
as a whole are concerned, disregarding high-school affiliation, the 
expectancy would be that the eleven-year group would achieve 
slightly higher marks in university work than the twelve-year group, 
unless the additional year of training and maturity were essential to 
success at the college level. 


UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Scholarship.—Much can be said with reference to the inability of 
any system of marking to indicate the true degree of scholastic suc- 
cess at any level of the educational system. However, the only avail- 
able indices of the students’ scholastic success at the University 
were the letter marks awarded by the instructors. In the case of 
groups as large as those included in this study, these marks should 
give fairly reliable indices of the quality of the scholastic work of the 
groups as a whole. 

The means of the marks earned by the two groups are presented in 
Figure 1. The ranks of the various groups based on the average 
marks for the three quarters are the same as their ranks on the 
psychological test: (1) eleven-year group, School A; (2) twelve-year 
group, School A; (3) twelve-year group, School B; and (4) eleven- 
year group, School B. The eleven-year group as a whole main- 
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tained a consistent advantage over the twelve-year group in each 
of the three quarters, the differences in the marks being 0.07, 0.06, 
and 0.06. Even though these differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, they are in accord with the expectancy as judged by high- 
school marks and psychological-test ratings. 

Continuation at the University—Another argument commonly 
presented by the advocates of the eleven-year program is that the 
percentage of eleven-year graduates who continue college work will 


Group Mark 


Eleven-Year Group (1. 
School A (1. 

Twelve-Year Group (1. 
School A (1. 
(1. 

Eleven-Year Group (0. 
School B (1. 
(1. 

Twelve-Year Group (o. 
School B (1. 

(1. 

Eleven-Year Group (1. 
Both Schools (1. 


Twelve-Year Group (1. 
Both Schools (1. 


1.00 I.10 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.50 


Fic. 1.—Average scholastic marks for each of three quarters of the school year 
1929-30 made at the University of Utah by graduates of eleven-year and twelve-year 
preparatory courses. 


be larger than the corresponding percentage of twelve-year gradu- 
ates. This argument is largely a deduction from the fact that the 
former graduates are younger. In the case of the subjects of this 
study it was found that the percentage of the eleven-year graduates 
who continued their work at the University of Utah for three full 
quarters of the school year 1929-30 exceeded the corresponding 
percentage of twelve-year graduates by 3.8. Of the eleven-year 
group, 88.6 per cent completed three quarters of work as compared 
with 84.8 per cent of the twelve-year graduates. Of the twelve-year 
students, 9.7 per cent withdrew from the University after one 
quarter of attendance as compared with 5.4 per cent of the eleven- 
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year students, a difference of 4.3. The findings in this study give 
some objective evidence in support of the contention that the young- 
er group of students will continue their college work for a longer 
period of time. 

CONCLUSION 

Of the two groups of students who were graduated from the Salt 
Lake City high schools in June, 1929, and entered the University of 
Utah in the following autumn, the eleven-year group attained a 
higher relative standing during the school year 1929-30 than did the 
twelve-year group, although the former group as a whole was ap- 
proximately one year younger than the latter group. 

The eleven-year group from School A ranked first in quality of 
work done at the University; the twelve-year group from the same 
school, second; the twelve-year group from School B, third; and the 
eleven-year group from School B, fourth. These rankings are in ac- 
cord with the predictions of the high-school marks and the psycho- 
logical-test ratings when the difference in the length of previous 
preparation is disregarded. 


The findings in this study agree with those obtained in comparable 
studies previously made as to the relative success at college of stu- 
dents who have had eleven years and students who have had twelve 
years of previous school training. A difference of one year in the 
length of time required for preparation for college does not seem to 
affect the quality of work done at the higher level. 
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PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The references which follow have been selected from literature 
appearing in the period from April 1, 1932, to May 31, 1933, inclu- 
sive. It has seemed desirable to classify the items of the bibliography 
under the topics of (1) distribution, (2) adjustment, and (3) pub- 
lications pertaining to both distribution and adjustment. ‘“Distribu- 
tion’’ comprehends the function of helping youth to choose from the 
array of educational and vocational opportunities. “Adjustment” 
pertains to those activities by which the school removes impedi- 
ments to the pupil’s optimum progress in educational and vocational 
situations or prevents the origin of such impediments. The refer- 
ences listed under this caption bear primarily on social, emotional, 
volitional, and intellectual adjustment, and the building of whole- 
some personalities. 

DISTRIBUTION 


5. ANDERSON, Ear W. “Salaries in Certain Professions,’ Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XII (January 11, 1933), 1-09. 
A number of recent investigations are summarized. Valuable material for the 
study of vocations. 

. Armssy, H. H. “Can Success or Failure in Engineering Colleges Be Pre- 

dicted in Advance?” Proceedings of the Twentieth National Convention, 
pp. 310-28. Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, Vol. VII, No. 4. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 1932. 
Reports the relation of scores on the Iowa Placement Examinations to success 
in an engineering school. Concludes that their predictive value is such that 
placement examinations should be given boys before leaving high school in 
order to afford a basis for counseling them. 

. BRAMMELL, P. Roy. Articulation of High School and College. National 
Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 10. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. viii+o6. 

A nation-wide survey of the practices of higher institutions in admitting, 
orienting, and adjusting students. Trends are shown. Investigations which 

* This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of the field of 

education which is being published co-operatively by the School Review and the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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test the validity of various entrance requirements are quoted. Innovating prac- 
tices are described. 

. BRINTLE, S. LANcE. “A Practical Prediction and Guidance Chart,” Junior 
College Journal, II (March, 1933), 300-303. 

A description of a junior-college record form which is filled out for each enter- 
ing student. Distinctive for graphic representation of high-school record and 
scores in psychological test, content examinations, and inventories of per- 
sonality and vocational interests. 


. CuneE, E. C. “Junior-High-School Exploratory Units in Practice,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIL (November, 1932), 
152-56. 

A report of a questionnaire survey. General acceptance of the exploratory prin- 
ciple was found, but application seemed to be feeble and chaotic. ‘There are 
relatively few exploratory units in existence.”’ Includes an interpretation of 
the problem and the findings. 

. CRAwForD, A. B. “Forecasting Certain College Aptitudes,” Personnel 
Journal, XI (October, 1932), 160-68. 

Presents the problem of selection of college students, touches on outstanding 
attempts to forecast college aptitude, and describes in some detail the methods 
employed at Yale University, together with evidence of the validity of the 
procedures. 

. CRAWFORD, ALBERT BEECHER, and CLEMENT, STUART Hoxmes (Editors). 
The Choice of an Occupation. New Haven, Connecticut: Department of 
Personnel Study, Yale University, 1932. Pp. x+496. 

Valuable information concerning fields of professional and business activity, 
preceded by brief chapters relative to individual analysis and the technique of 
occupation-choosing. Of primary value to college and university students and 
to college-preparing pupils. 

. Douctas, Paut. “Technical Changes Affecting Vocational Choice,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, XI (October, 1932), 12-15. 

Significant trends concisely described and related to the problem of vocational 
guidance by an outstanding labor economist. 

. GrtpaTrick, Epwarp M. “An Index of Occupations,”’ Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, XI (November, 1932), 78-84. 

A list of specific occupations of which job analyses have recently been made, 
together with a bibliography of the literature in which the analyses appeared. 

. Gorpon, Mark D. “Visual Aids in Teaching Occupations,” Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, X (May, 1932), 344-53. 

A thoughtful analysis of values and of dangers in the use of visual aids. Gives 
types of aids and definite suggestions on techniques in their use. Includes a 
list of films topically arranged. 

. Grace, Atonzo G. “The Relationship of Mental Ability to Occupational 
Choices of Adults,” Vocational Guidance Magazine, X (May, 1932), 
354-58. 

A study of 620 adults, from which some significant conclusions for guidance are 
drawn. 
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386. HuRLIN, RALPH G., and Givens, MEREDITH B. “Shifting Occupational 
Patterns,’ Recent Social Trends in the United States, I, 268-324. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
An analysis of the statistics of occupations with graphic representation of 
trends from 1870 to 1930. 


387. Hutson, Perciva W. “Deriving Practical Instruments for Guidance,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, XI (March, 1933), 247-54. 
Urges use of the correlation table as a mode of expressing prediction and as a 


basis for counseling. Presents examples of tables derived for prediction of suc- 
cess in Latin, algebra, and stenography. 


388. Hutson, PERCIVAL W., and Miter, Anna F. ‘‘Guidance of Business 
Students,’’ Journal of Business Education, VIII (December, 1932), 
Q-I0, 22. 
By nation-wide questionnaire to large high schools the practices in guidance 
with reference to the election of the commercial curriculum were gathered. The 
canvass revealed rather general neglect of the problem. 


389. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and Hann, Harotp C. “An Appraisal of Pro- 
grams of Guidance in Secondary-Schools,”’ Proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 
283-92. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 45. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Executive Secre- 
tary), 1933. 

An explanation of the plan of appraisal of guidance programs used in a two- 
year investigation subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation. A presentation of 
some of the findings. ° 


390. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and MACKENZIE, GorDON N. “The Value of 

Secondary School Subjects in the Preparation for Medicine,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (January, 1933), 159-71. 
The standards recommended by medical organizations, the entrance require- 
ments of medical schools, and judgments of deans of medical schools concern- 
ing the subjects which should be taken by students preparing to enter medical 
schools. 


391. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and MACKENZIE, GorDON N. “The Value of 
Secondary School Subjects in Preparation for Engineering,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (April, 1933), 257-67. 

Data presented concerning entrance requirements of schools of engineering 
and a survey of judgments of deans of schools of engineering concerning the 
subjects which should be taken in preparation for entering this profession. 


392. Kitson, Harry Dexter. Vocational Guidance through the Library. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1932 (second edition). Pp. 32. 
A useful, classified bibliography, helpful for the counselor, the teacher of occu- 
pations, and the librarian. 
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. Kitson, Harry D., and STovErR, EpGAr M. ‘‘Measuring Vocational Guid- 
ance: ASummary of Attempts,” Personnel Journal, XI (October, 1932), 
150-59. 

Presents summaries of twenty-two references which bear in some degree on the 
measurement of outcomes of vocational guidance. 

. Moore, HazeEtte S. “Certain Problems of the Machine Age and Their 
Educational Implications,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
VII (April, 1932), 253-63. 

Presents statistics on present unemployment conditions, the effects of the ma- 
chine in typical industries, the rise and fall of typical occupations over a period 
of years, the trade equipment of the worker, and some of the implications for 
education. 

. Pmpceon, Mary EvizaBetu. “Recent Changes in Occupations of Wom- 
en,”’ Personnel Journal, XI (February, 1933), 289-04. 

An analysis of census figures from 1880 to 1930 to show trends in the kinds of 
work women are doing. 


. ScHWARTZ, WiLt1AM LEONARD, BovéE, ARTHUR G., and WILKINs, 
LAWRENCE A. “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Stu- 
dents,”’ Modern Language Journal, XVI (April, 1932), 545-82. 

A report by a committee of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. Occupations in which foreign-language ability is a primary or sec- 
ondary requirement or an asset in achieving success are listed under sixty 
headings with much quotation from personnel officers and employment agen- 
cies. An impartial exposition of the pertinent facts. 

. “Ten Years’ Change in Occupational Distribution,’’ Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, XI (December, 1932), 106-9. 

An extended table comparing occupation statistics of the United States Cen- 
suses of 1920 and 1930; percentages of increase and decrease are shown, sig- 
nificantly revealing trends in occupational distribution. 

. TRABUE, M. R. “Occupational Ability Patterns,’’ Personnel Journal, XI 
(February, 1933), 344-51. 

A report on the methods and the early findings of the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Training in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. “Our experience indicates that those people who are successful and 
happy in a given occupation have definite and distinctive patterns of ability.” 
. TRABUE, M. R. “Recent Developments in Testing for Guidance,” Educa- 
tional Tests and Their Uses, pp. 41-48. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. III, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association, 1933. 

A summary of progress in the use of tests for vocational guidance. Fifty-one 
bibliographical items are included. 

. ViTELES, Morris S. Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xviii+652. 

In this comprehensive, well-documented synthesis of the best thought and the 
scientific studies of personnel work in industry appears much that is of value to 
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the school guidance worker. Especially helpful are the chapters on factors in 
vocational selection, job analysis, the interview, and testing. 


. Wotr, Lyte H. “The Measurement of Orientation,” School Review, XL 
(October, 1932), 577-86. 

A study of the orientation of high-school graduates in the fields of economics, 
psychology, and sociology. The author prepared and administered a test to 
determine comprehension of the nature and scope of these fields. He analyzed 
the strength of various factors contributing to orientation. 


ADJUSTMENT 


2. ACHESON, EunicE May. The Effective Dean of Women: A Study of the 


Personal and Professional Characteristics of a Selected Group of Deans 
of Women. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xii+212. 
An analysis of the experience, the training, the personality traits, and the pro- 
cedures of fifty college deans of women selected as being “successful” by 
the judgments of associates, students, and college presidents. 


. Apams, R. C. “The Personal Interview and Scholastic Achievements,”’ 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, X (May, 1932), 358-60. 

An objective evaluation showing gains in quality of work resulting from a 
planned use of the interview. 


. ANDERSON, V. V., in collaboration with Witt1E MAvupDE KENNEDY. 
Psychiatry in Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. xviii+ 
430. 

Largely devoted to the author’s experience with a limited number of children 
in a school dealing with selected children in need of psychiatric guidance. Em- 
phasis on the treatment and the tracing of progress of cases. 


. ANDERSON, WALTER A. “Junior High School Readers in Distress,”’ Voca- 
tional Guidance Bulletin (Minneapolis Public Schools), VI (February, 
1932), 1-3. Excerpts quoted in School Review, XL (April, 1932), 251-54. 
A description of the case method as applied to pupils with deficiencies in reading 
ability. 


. Crime Prevention through Education. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. X, No. 4. Washington: Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 133-202. 

A canvass of the literature on the statistics of crime, factors associated with 
crime, the problem of the delinquent child, and the social agencies of crime 
prevention. Pertinent to the school’s program for preventing and removing 
maladjustment. Includes a bibliography of 188 titles. 


. Levy, Joun. “A Clinical Study of the Application of Mental Hygiene to 
the Treatment of Children’s School Problems,’’ Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (December, 1932), 439-61. 
Describes, with tabular representations, the work of a psychiatric clinic in 
diagnosis and treatment of a group of thirty-six maladjusted elementary- and 
secondary-school children. Success measured and practical values shown. 
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408. MARTENS, ELIsE H., and Russ, HELEN. Adjustment of Behavior Problems 
of School Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 18, 
1932. Pp. vi+78. 
First, a description of the clinical program in Berkeley, California—a co-ordi- 
nating council, representing all the agencies in position to prevent or treat 
problems of crime or maladjustment, and a behavior clinic, comprising a psy- 
chiatrist, physician, psychologist, and visiting counselors of the schools. Sec- 
ond, an experimental evaluation of the work of the behavior clinic, carried out 
with high regard for the requirements of scientific method. 


. MENDENHALL, GEORGIANA S. “‘A Study of Behavior Problems,” Psycho- 
logical Clinic, XXI (June-August, 1932), 77-113. 
An analysis of four hundred boys and one hundred girls who presented serious 
problems of unconformed behavior in the classroom. Mental status and causa- 
tive factors disclosed. Illustrative case studies. 


. SMITHIES, Erste M. Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. x+284. 
A book dealing with case studies of temporarily maladjusted high-school girls. 
The bulk of the book consists of eleven case studies representing different 
types of difficulties. Kinds and sources of data are suggested, and problems of 
diagnosis for further investigation are proposed. 


. TERHUNE, WittAM B. “The Relationship of Physical Education and 
Personal Adjustment,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, I11 
(September, 1932), 20-22, 61-63. 

A psychiatrist’s thoughtful discussion of physical factors in maladjustment and 
of the possibilities of a mental-hygiene approach to physical education. 


. Tests of Personality and Character. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
II, No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 183-270. 

A classified bibliography of 282 titles from American and European literature, 
preceded by a descriptive analysis and evaluation by Goodwin B. Watson. 


. THom, Douctas A. Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+368. 
A psychiatrist’s practical suggestions for the treatment of adolescent youth. 
Bears primarily on the attainment of social and emotional adjustment. Rich 
in illustrative materials. 


. WALTERS, J. E. ‘““Measuring the Effectiveness of Personnel Counseling,” 
Personnel Journal, XI (December, 1932), 227-36. 
An investigation into the effectiveness of counseling Purdue University Fresh- 
men who were delinquent in scholarship. Gives statistical comparisons of 
groups counseled by instructors, by Seniors, and by no one. 
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PUBLICATIONS PERTAINING TO BoTH DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


5. ALLEN, RicHarD D. “The Continuous Follow-up Survey in the Senior 
High School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII (Sep- 
tember, 1932), 44-40. 

Describes the procedure worked out in Providence, Rhode Island, and sets forth 
the values derived. 


. ALLEN, Ricuarp D. “A Guidance Program That Any High-School Prin- 
cipal May Undertake,”’ Vocational Guidance Magazine, XI (February, 


1933), 199-205. 
Practical suggestions for the organization of a school to realize guidance. 


. BREWER, JoHN M. Education as Guidance: An Examination of the Possi- 

bilities of a Curriculum in Terms of Life Activities, in Elementary and 
Secondary School and College. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
x+668. 
Views guidance as the direction of students toward better living. This volume 
does not present a summary of the literature in the field, nor was it intended to 
do so. Rather, it is devoted to the explanation of an individual point of view. 
It reflects a concept of guidance which is much broader than that which is 
evident in the other titles of this list. 


. CUNLIFFE, REx B., and OTHERS. Guidance Practice in New Jersey. Studies 
in Education No. 2. Rutgers University Bulletin, Series VIII, No. roa. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University, 1932. Pp. 32. 
Survey, by questionnaire to 188 high schools, showing frequency with which 
various guidance features are in evidence. The facts are appropriately sum- 
marized. 


. Davis, BurTON Etswortu. “The Exploratory and Guidance Functions of 
the Junior High School,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
VIII (October, 1932), 39-46. 

Describes the guidance practices in the junior high schools of Los Angeles and 
raises some questions about guidance practices in general. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “The Permanent Record Form in the Secondary 
School,” School Review, XLI (February, 1933), 114-22. 
Reports an investigation in which forty-seven high-school principals and thir- 
teen specialists in secondary education gave a weighted judgment on the uses 
of permanent records and a ranking in the order of importance of the items 
which should be recorded. “To assist in guidance (including classification and 
placement)” was voted to be the most important value of permanent records. 


. Jonnston, J. B. “The Guidance Function in Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,” Educational Record, XIV (January, 1933), 49-62. 
An exposition of the broad principles which schools and colleges must follow 
in the exercise of the guidance function. 
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422. Koos, LEonarp V., and KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N. Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+640. 
A systematic and comprehensive treatment. Deals with (1) the need and scope 
of guidance, (2) procedures for informing students concerning opportunities, 
(3) procedures for securing information concerning students, (4) guidance of 
individual students, and (5) organization of guidance service. The practices of 
nearly four hundred secondary schools form the core of the content, but guid- 
ance literature has been canvassed thoroughly and is freely drawn on. Both 
research findings and distinctive practices are adequately presented. 


423. Prorritt, Maris M. State Guidance Programs. United States Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 35 (1933). Pp. 28. 
A report of a standing committee of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, showing present status of guidance as carried on by state departments of 
education and giving suggestions for organizing state guidance service. 


424. STRANG, RutH M. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xvit+332. 
Demonstrates the manifold contributions to pupil adjustment and distribution 
which the teacher can and should make, both alone and in co-operation with 
specialists. Reveals personnel problems of high-school and college students. 
Describes such techniques as case study, interview, use of standardized tests, 
trait rating, and controlled observation. 


425. Tests of Intelligence and Aptitude. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
II, No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 271-342. 
A bibliography of 450 titles classified under seven captions, of which three are 
“Special Abilities and Disabilities and Their Measurement,” “The Uses of 
Psychological Tests for Atypical Groups,” and “Vocational Aptitude Tests 
and Their Application.”’ For each section of the bibliography there is a descrip- 
tive summary of the field. 


426. TuRRELL, A. M. “The Guidance Interview in the Junior College,”’ Junior 
College Journal, III (February, 1933), 240-45. 
A counselor in the Pasadena Junior College (Grades XI—XIV) presents an 
objective analysis of his activities, and particularly of his interviewing, to 
which he gave 72 per cent of his time. 


Cducational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A textbook in high-school administration built around the functionaries of the 
school—Recent years have seen a rapid growth in both the quantity and the 
quality of professional literature dealing with the problems of high-school ad- 
ministrators. Judging from the contents of more recent treatises, the expansion 
has been accompanied with some approach to a standardization of topics which 
should appropriately be classified as belonging to the field of high-school admin- 
istration. In the main, these topics have been limited to classifications of homo- 
geneous groups of related administrative duties. Scheduling, office practices, 
and administering the marking system are illustrative of a few of the classifica- 
tions. This delimitation, too, has seen the disappearance of some of the topics 
commonly treated by authors of earlier textbooks. Wisely or unwisely, super- 
vision seems to have become almost wholly divorced from administration. The 
pupil, the aims of secondary education, the relation of secondary to elementary 
education, and like subjects, which found frequent treatment in earlier text- 
books, appear no longer as independent topics for consideration. Instead, the 
emphasis appears increasingly to be placed on the broader classifications of 
duties which must be performed by those in charge of administration, with 
each classificatory group serving as a unit for treatment. 

The authors of a recent textbook,’ however, have markedly diverged from the 
pattern just described. Instead of using duties to form the various divisions for 
development, they have chosen to organize the units around those functionaries 
who may be expected in clearly defined situations to be performing these duties. 
A vice-principal, for instance, is visualized as a person who either has or should 
have a definite place in the organized scheme of things. What he should do, 
then, and how he should do it comprise the subject matter of the chapter dealing 
with this functionary. Since not all schools have vice-principals, the authors 
chose to select for treatment the personnel and duties which obtain in the 
middle group of high schools, those high schools enrolling from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred pupils. 

A background is built up in the first four chapters. One of these, chapter iv, 
deals with the problems in the smaller high schools. Then follow separate chap- 


* George A. Rice, Clinton C. Conrad, and Paul Fleming, The Administration of Public 
High Schools through Their Personnel. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+724. 
$2.75. 
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ters dealing, respectively, with the principal, the vice-principal, the dean of girls, 
the heads of departments, the teacher, the librarian, the director of health educa- 
tion, non-certified employees, and the pupils’ share in administration. 

Organized on this plan, each unit calls for rather extensive development, and 
some of the chapters may, therefore, appear to be long. A chapter on the high- 
school faculty, for instance, takes up ninety-two pages of the book, and the chap- 
ter dealing with the principal calls for seventy-seven. On the other hand, the 
plan of treatment seems to force the authors into giving limited emphasis to 
particular duties. This limitation apparently arises from the fact that many 
more duties must be dealt with than would be necessary were a limited number 
of selected duties to form the basis of treatment. Thus, only a paragraph is de- 
voted to each of the subjects of annual reports, building programs, the budget, 
transportation, college recommendations, and the like. This inclusion of many 
duties seems to have the effect of limiting the amount of background materials, 
the number of references to related studies, the amount to which available sur- 
veys can be drawn on, and references to other helpful sources of information. 
This deficiency is partly atoned for by the authors’ sound and helpful advice 
with regard to the manner in which duties should be performed and by their 
sharp insights into the problems peculiar to the work of each of the functionaries. 
In the main, the advice given seems to have grown out of tested experience and 
seems to be pertinent to actual school situations. In giving it, however, the 
authors assume the somewhat authoritative attitude commonly followed. In 
this method of treatment the verb “should” carries a heavy burden. There is 
also a suggestion of a single pattern of administration to be followed. 

The book is written in an evenly flowing, readable style. It contains a gener- 
ous number of charts, figures, forms, and pictures. Statistical tables are sparsely 
used, only thirty-four being included. Each of the thirty-four is short and simply 
constructed. The anti-statistically minded will not be antagonized by any of 
these tables. The mechanics of the book are superior. The comprehensiveness 
of the duties included under the headings of different functionaries will broaden 
the appeal. 

The book, or portions of it, may profitably be read by all who work in the 
high schools of middle size and by others who wish to borrow ideas from the 
practices within such schools. The book may also be profitably used in univer- 
sity classes in high-school administration, where it may serve as a basic textbook 


or as a book of reference. 
J. M. HucHeEs 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Education for leisure-—The machine’s gift of leisure brings bound up with it 
a whole sheaf of perplexing problems. Out of such problems books are born. The 
next few years are certain to produce a veritable flood of books designed to il- 
lumine the newly discovered and thrilling “lands of play.”’ 

The writer who thrills is not likely at the moment to be particularly sober. 
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The first intoxicating views of these enchanting regions newly opened to man 
are likely to cause even the soberest person temporarily to lose his balance and to 
write more or less rhapsodically and incoherently. And since the teaching pro- 
fession is manned by those who “studied hard” in school because they “loved 
it,’ who steadfastly refused to fritter away their time on leisure, and whose sub- 
sequent professional labors have been exceedingly exacting, the whole thing comes 
to them like the blinding revelation to Paul. For this reason, the first few hun- 
dred books on education for leisure are not unlikely to be considerably out of 
plumb. 

These reflections on what we are “in for” are awakened by the discussion of 
play, work, and life in general by a writert of wide reading and a thousand in- 
sights, who from his tone seems unexpectedly to have stumbled on to things new 
and strange. ‘“‘Spectatoritis”’ is a disease of leisure in a commercialized age and 
is in need of careful and extended treatment. One would expect a book treating 
of this disease to give us some facts relative to its nature, prevalence, causes, and 
effects; but, beyond a few vague references here and there, the disease is not so 
much as referred to, much less treated. It is merely a thing that society should 
keep away from, and the author sets them a very proper example in doing so. 
His general theme, a quite correct one, is that education for leisure should pre- 
pare for active forms of play, particularly expression and creative activities. 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


High-school libraries —Among the few studies that conspicuously depart from 


the general tendency to emphasize library facilities instead of library use is B. 
Lamar Johnson’s recent contribution to the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation.? He describes the present status of the high-school library on the basis 
of the most inclusive survey made to date, particularizes the commendable 
administrative features discovered in certain schools, and proposes some of the 
immediate administrative problems urgently in need of investigation. 

Since the monograph covers only 110 pages, including the 43 tables, it is more 
sensible to refer the reader to the book than to select a few of the many note- 
worthy facts. In brief, the topics best treated are probably the library’s facili- 
ties, the réle of pupil assistants, the pupils’ use of the library, the library in rela- 
tion to the study hall, teachers’ use and teachers’ criticisms of the library, and, 
perhaps, the present state of collaboration between school libraries and public 
libraries. Anyone in search of authoritative information on these matters will 
find much of value in the volume. Since the book lacks both an index and a list 
of tables, the searcher must read the whole, as all good administrators will do in 
any case. 

The author did well to confine his study to present methods of library ad- 

« Jay B. Nash, Spectatoritis. New York: Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 284. 
$2.50. 

2B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School Library. National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph No. 17. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. Pp. viiit+110. $0.10. 
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ministration. He could hardly have undertaken both to describe the administra- 
tion and to check the assumptions on which such administration is now based. 
Nevertheless, such checking is much needed before the methods commended by 
Mr. Johnson are widely standardized. It is pertinent, for example, to check the 
fundamental assumption that the more leisure reading the high-school pupil 
does, the better for him. Some pupils may benefit by such reading. If so, which 
pupils? The values of leisure reading, no less than those of algebra or athletics, 
need to be defined for different pupil groups. 

This comment becomes plainer when the reader is reminded that school men, 
in order to administer the library intelligently, need very much to know what 
the library is for and that to determine what the library is for takes us far out- 
side the library itself into territory beyond the present survey. The quest leads 
us through a sequence of related questions, on some of which considerable work 
has been done: (1) How is the high-school population distributed by sex and 
grade with respect to the amount and kind of reading obtained from all sources 
of supply? (2) What proportion of this reading is obtained from the school 
library by each sex-grade group as contrasted with other available sources— 
public library, friends, home, corner news stand, et al? (3) To what extent are 
the proportion of pupils’ reading which is obtained from the high-school library 
and the number of pupil readers affected, if at all, by differences in the library’s 
holdings, personnel, and administration? (4) What literature of the sort read 
spontaneously by each sex-grade group is sufficiently substantial, as judged by 
curriculum criteria, to help fill the gaps in the pupils’ regular courses and so to 
claim a share of school time? (5) What proportion of voluntary readings are 
recognized as serving a useful guidance or emotional-adjustment function in 
individual cases? (6) What literature exists that is equally rich in such values, 
equally attractive to the given pupil group, obtainable for the school library, but 
available neither in the school library nor in other convenient sources? (7) By 
what means of selection, advertising, and circulation can the consumption of 
reading valuable to a given pupil group be increased? 

While questions such as these might be listed at far greater length, the ex- 
amples given should demonstrate the fact that data concerning the administra- 
tion of the high-school library are chiefly useful when they drive students of sec- 
ondary education into the field of adolescent reading at large. To the extent 
that studies in secondary education follow a planned economy, Mr. Johnson’s 
report encourages the definition of such values in the rapidly changing field of 
adolescent reading. Some such body as the National Society for the Study of 
Education might appropriately sponsor a “yearbook”’ of studies to take the 
next step, namely, to collect and to scrutinize the assumptions held by school 
men and librarians alike with regard to the nature, the amount, the sources, and 
the effects of leisure and collateral reading by typical adolescent groups. 

Dovucias WAPLES 


Special activities in physical education.—Only in recent years have teachers 
and administrators begun to break up the field of health and physical education 
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into specialized subjects. Reference to any particular activity was not consid- 
ered as a part of physical education but as a special department of its own, es- 
pecially in the case of football, basket ball, track, and similar activities. In re- 
cent years, however, much thinking and reorganizing have taken place in physi- 
cal education, and the subject matter is becoming much more closely integrated. 
More material is now being produced which shows a close relation to the genera! 
program of physical education. Much of this material is organized and present- 
ed with a breader understanding of modern aims and methods in physical educa- 
tion and its relation to the whole educational process. A few such books will 
be briefly considered. 

The authors of a book on tennis' have presented in an efficient and effective 
way a practical technique for the instruction of tennis by the group method. 
The material presented has been tried out over a long period of time and with 
critical methods. The authors have handled as many as sixteen persons on a 
court during the teaching of rudiments of tennis. The material is concerned with 
the organization of players and teaching content. Diagrams showing arrange- 
ments for the instruction of twelve persons, with suggested variations from this 
number, are presented. Pupils alternate in practicing and in instructing one 
another. The main points of instruction for each of the seven strokes are sum- 
marized. A general discussion is not attempted. The book covers tactics for 
both single and double play, suggestions for tournaments, a tennis program for 
a summer camp, organization for schools and colleges, and the general rules and 
etiquette of tennis. This book gives an excellent presentation of tennis strokes 
and diagrams for instruction. It is technically correct and accurately illustrated. 
The photographs are clear and excellently chosen. The book will prove to be a 
valuable aid to the teachers of physical education. 

Football is usually coached, and not taught, but a book on football line play? 
will be a valuable aid to the teacher and the student of football. The material 
presented in this volume is well suited to coaching courses in football. Coaches 
and teachers of football now in the field will also find it valuable in checking 
their methods and fundamental procedures. The material is well organized and 
classified. The author has covered the fundamental details of line play. A dis- 
cussion of how to develop esprit de corps in the players, an important part of the 
game, was intentionally left out. This topic might well have been given a place in 
the volume because of the importance of morale to the game. 

The material is organized under two main headings, offense and defense. The 
author holds rigidly to the fundamentals of line play except in chapter x, in 
which he digresses to consider the forward pass. This digression, however, is not 
objectionable as the material and photographs are much worth while. Teachers 
of physical education and coaches will find this book of distinct aid in their 
teaching program. 

* Dorothy Davies Randle and Marjorie Hillas, Tennis Organized for Group Instruc- 
tion. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xxiv-+166. $1.60. 


? Bernard F. Oakes, Football Line Play for Players and Coaches. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xvi+258. $4.00. 
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Pyramid-building as a phase of physical education was at one time extremely 
popular. In recent years this activity has not been so frequently included in the 
program because it has not measured up to some of the objectives of the modern 
physical-education program. There should be a place in the program, however, 
for some pyramid work of the proper type. Teachers of physical education will 
be interested in a presentation on pyramids. In this book 221 pyramids are 
sketched and described. Careful instructions for properly executing each pyra- 
mid are given. The material is suited to a wide variety of conditions, and the 
pyramids described are of easy, simple, and difficult types. Material on pyra- 
mids is often too general, but the authors of this book have dealt specifically 
with pyramids and have presented their material clearly. Little can be said, 
however, for pyramid-building as a valuable part of physical education. Only 
a small amount of this activity can be justified in a modern program. 

Archery is a popular activity in physical education and is rapidly finding its 
way into the curriculums of colleges, universities, and high schools. It is con- 
sidered one of the very best activities offered in the physical-education program. 
Entirely too little material dealing with methods of instruction in this subject 
has been available. A book for beginners? presents some principles of archery 
basic to accurate shooting which have been used for years and which have been 
proved by experienced archers. The author does not attempt to evolve a new 
method of shooting but attempts to aid in the instruction of the novice. The 
material presented, however, could be more complete with regard to organiza- 
tion and technique. It is regrettable that the photographs are not sufficiently 
clear to show the detailed positions of the fingers. While, in general, the mate- 
rial is interesting, it is too brief to be of the most value to the teacher of archery. 


L. B. SHARP 


Supreme Court decisions as debating material.—Economic and social evolution 
is reflected in litigation. The typical citizen is perplexed, sometimes suspicious, 
of the manner in which our courts accept these changes. Very recently a federal 
judge in New York City declared that an accused person who follows in good 
faith the advice of an attorney must, in the absence of an intent to violate the 
law, be acquitted even though he has actually violated the law (United States v. 
Joseph W. Harriman, case not yet reported). It appears that our laws may be 
dispensed, not by an autocratic James II, or by the President, or even by the 
United States Supreme Court, but by any one of a host of lawyers whose advice 
precedes the violation of a law where intent is part of the crime. No wonder the 
citizen is perplexed and suspicious. In contrast to this instance of possible fail- 
ure to keep up with public opinion, the Supreme Court of Minnesota has recent- 


* Mathias H. Macherey and John N. Richards, Pyramids Illustrated: A Comprehen- 
sive Manual for Class Use and Exhibition Purposes. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv+190. $3.00. 

2Dorothy Sumption, Archery for Beginners. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1932. Pp. 138. $1.60. 
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ly ruled that a public emergency justifies the legislature in suspending certain 
kinds of contracts in real estate (Blaisdell et al. v. Home Building and Loan 
Association, 249 N.W. 334). The citizen reads and regains a modicum of faith 
in the ability of the courts to take cognizance of changing conditions. How can 
even an alert citizen prepare himself to understand these swiftly developing 
changes in law? 

A citizen can make at least a start in grasping the essentials of judicial rea- 
soning by the careful study of Concurrence and Dissent, the editors of which 
have provided a small number of selected cases. These opportunely selected 
decisions relate to naturalization, minimum wages, censorship of motion pic- 
tures, picketing, child labor, resale prices of theater tickets, and the Oklahoma 
ice case, which involves the problem of what businesses are affected with a pub- 
lic interest. In all the cases, save one, both the majority and the dissenting opin- 
ions are given. Thus, the reader can see argumentation functioning naturally as 
a process of arriving at truth. The editors have prepared the volume as a text- 
book for use in the study of debating, English, or government. Consequently, 
in addition to the cases themselves, they have included a brief discussion of the 
technique of argument, a typical brief, suggestions for a contract plan, brief 
biographical notes concerning the judges, a very slender glossary, and a copy of 
the Constitution. The material is of the first quality for the purposes visualized 
by the editors, but, without the adequate help which they have provided, it 
would probably be too difficult for most high-school pupils. As it is actually 
presented, it will still constitute a challenge to many pupils, but there is no rea- 
son why, guided by the helpful suggestions, they should not profit greatly from a 
study of the book. The fact that this collection was made specifically for class 
use should not obscure the fact that it is also eminently fitted for the general 
reader who may wish to gain some idea of how the United States Supreme 
Court functions. 

The cases are filled with human interest and wise observations. One judge 
reveals a delightful sense of humor. Students of the social studies have fre- 
quently insisted that generalizations within their fields indicate tendencies 
rather than exact laws. The justices indicate clearly that they recognize this 
truth. Justice Sutherland, in discussing the phrase “affected with a public in- 
terest” observes, “Its full meaning, like that of many other generalizations, can- 
not be exactly defined; it can only be approximated” (p. 151). Justice Brandeis 
observes that law deals “not with man in general, but with him in relationships” 
(p. 109). Since these relationships are constantly shifting, he holds that experi- 
mentation in social and economic matters is a necessity which the law should be 
slow to forbid. In another connection he says that “nearly all legislation in- 
volves a weighing . . . . of relative social values” (p. 110). The relativity of 
social materials can be well appreciated by the reader when he sees that two 
justices utilize the same set of facts and emerge with opposite conclusions. 

* Concurrence and Dissent: Some Recent Supreme Court Cases. Edited by Manuel 
Prenner, Bernard M. Rogoff, and William N. Sternberg. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1933. Pp. xiit+244. $0.64. 
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The careful reader of this collection of decisions will go through a wholesome 
process. In fact, the complete assimilation of its contents would go far toward 
achieving several of the objectives which teachers of the social studies have 
listed in such abundance. For example, it would teach the value of suspended 
judgment; for what the concurring justice has said appears convincing until one 
reads the dissenting opinion. It would demonstrate the necessity of eliminating 
the personal but not the social factor from the consideration of a proposed 
policy. It would demonstrate the necessity of verifying statements. In short, it 
is a useful service which the editors have rendered, and they deserve hearty 
congratulations and generous patronage for their happy conception. 

EpGAR B. WESLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A book of advice to students entering college —The orientation of students en- 
tering college has engaged considerable attention during recent years. Books 
which have already appeared in the field of guidance and orientation are of two 
types, those which are designed as guidebooks for students and are to be put into 
their hands and those which are designed for administrative officers and student 
counselors. The book under review,’ says the author, “is offered .... asa 
manual for use both in the secondary-school guidance program and in the 
college orientation program, as well as a guide to be placed in the hands of pros- 
pective and beginning college students” (p. v). It is written from the point of 
view of the student and treats in a simple and clear way numerous questions 
which students about to enter college are likely to face. 

The content of the book is not particularly new. The three major divisions 
are “Prior to Entrance,” “After Entrance,” and “Following Graduation.” In 
the first division the author discusses the advantages of going to college, the 
possibility and advisability of earning one’s way, and factors to be considered in 
choosing a college. The second division, constituting the major part of the vol- 
ume, deals with the problems of adjustment to college life and work from the 
standpoint of objectives, methods of study, personal conduct, participation in 
activities (particularly fraternities and athletics), and care of personal health. 
The last division emphasizes in one chapter the meaning of graduation from 
college. 

This book may be rated “good” as an elementary discussion of certain very 
fundamental issues confronting students who enter college. It aids students in 
seeing these issues fairly clearly, but it does not treat them comprehensively. 
The chapter on “Study,” for example, includes eighteen subtopics representing 
various phases of study, such as reading, note-taking, and health considerations, 
all presented within the compass of twenty-eight pages. A reader who is familiar 
with the more exhaustive discussions of how to study inevitably feels that this 

1J. E. Seyfried, Youth and His College Career: A Discussion of Student Problems 
from the Viewpoint of the High School Graduate and the College Beginner. Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico: University of New Mexico Press, 1933. Pp. xii+252. 
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chapter on “‘Study” is limited and superficial. A similar impression results from 
reading a number of the other chapters. In a word, then, the volume may be 
characterized as good in giving a prospective college student an overview of the 
issues which he must face but as limited in the thoroughness with which each 
issue is presented. The book does not, however, make any large contribution to 
the professional knowledge or techniques of a counselor of students in high 
school or in college. 
AARON J. BRUMBAUGH 
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Publications of the Scottish Council for Research in Education, No. V. 
London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1933. Pp. x+160. 

Kasvya, Yosut. A Comparative Study of the Secondary Education of Girls in 
England, Germany, and the United States: With a Consideration of the Sec- 
ondary Education of Girls in Japan. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 566. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Pp. x+212. $2.25. 

Kotstap, ArtHuR. A Study of Opinions on Some International Problems: As 
Related to Certain Experience and Background Factors. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 555. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933. Pp. vit+06. $1.50. 

KraMER, Grace A. The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic 
Problem upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 
106. $1.75. 

MERRY, RALPH VICKERS. Problems in the Education of Visually Handicapped 
Children. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+244. $2.50. 

Modern School Administration: Its Problems and Progress. Edited by John C. 
Almack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. x+382. $2.50. 

NICHOLS, FREDERICK G. Commercial Education in the High School. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xxii+514. $3.00. 

PETERSON, FRANCIS Epwin. Philosophies of Education Current in the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers in the United States: A Study of Four State Teachers 
Colleges, Twelve Normal Schools, and Nine Liberal Arts Colleges. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 528. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+148. $1.50. 
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PORTENIER, LILLIAN G. Pupils of Low Mentality in High School. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 568. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viiit-110. $1.50. 

Rick, GEORGE A., CONRAD, CLINTON C., and FLEMING, PAauL. The Adminisira- 
tion of Public High Schools through Their Personnel. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. x+724. $2.75. 

Rvuton, Purim Justin. The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. 
Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. Pp. xii+236. $2.50. 

St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+276. $2.00. 

SEELY, Howarp Francis. On Teaching English. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. xx+392. $1.60. 

SPARLING, EpwarpD J. Do College Students Choose Vocations Wisely? Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 561. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vit+-110. $1.50. 

SPERLE, D. HENRYETTA. The Case Method Technique in Professional Training: 
A Survey of the Use of Case Studies as a Method of Instruction in Selected 
Fields and a Study of Its Application in a Teachers College. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 571. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vit+92. $1.50. 

STRATTON, Dorotuy C. Problems of Students in a Graduate School of Education. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 550. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x +168. $1.75. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D., and ENGELHARDT, N.L. Standards for Elementary School 
Buildings. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 (re- 
vised). Pp. vi+182. 

SWINDLER, ROBERT E. Social Studies Instruction in the Secondary Schools: 
With Special Reference to the Curriculum, the Library, the Objectives, and 
the Unit System. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. xvit+348. 

WauitcraFT, LESLIE HARPER. Some Influences of the Requirements and Exami- 
nations of the College Entrance Examination Board on Mathematics in Second- 
ary Schools of the United States. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 557. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. x+116. $1.50. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


AnpDREss, J. Mace, and GotpBerceEr, I. H. The Health School on Wheels. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+-400. $0.80. 

ARNOLD, JosEPH IrRvIN. Cooperative Citizenship. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1933. Pp. lii+716. $1.60. 

BLAISDELL, J. GLENN. Exercise Book in High School Biology: A Laboratory 
Workbook with Review Section and Individual Projects. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. Pp. 168. $0.72. 
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BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. Portraits and Personalities. Edited by Mabel A. 
Bessey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+284. $1.08. 

BREWINGTON, ANNE, and SouTTeR, HELEN I. Direct-Method Materials for 
Gregg Shorthand. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xxxviii+392. 

Fay, MArjorIE J. Carolus et Maria. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. xii+98. $0.70. 

Heath German Readings (Elementary). Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Harold W. Soule. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. vi+230. $1.20. 
HOELSCHER, RANDOLPH Puitip, and Mays, ARTHUR BEVERLY. Basic Units in 
Mechanical Drawing, Book I. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1933. 

Pp. viii+290. $1.60. 

Locasa, HANNAH. Biography in Collections: Suitable for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 112. 

Lutz, Hartey L., Foote, EpmMunp W., and STANTON, BENJAMIN F. A New 
Introduction to Economics. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxxii+512. $1.60. 

Maxey, Mma. Cornelia. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 
xiv+78. $0.70. 

Maxey, Mima, and Fay, Marjorie J. A New Latin Primer. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+138. $0.90. 

PEABODY, JAMES Epwarp, and Hunt, ARTHUR ELLSwortH. Biology and Hu- 
man Welfare. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. xii+658. 
$1.60. 

REXFORD, FRANK A., SMITH, CHARLES M., SELLIN, SARAH LANSBURG, and 
Frapsito, Paut F. Beyond the School: A Textbook on Work and Living. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. Pp. xx+410. 

SKILLING, WiLL1AM T. Tours through the World of Science: A General Science 
Textbook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xiv+758. 
$1.70. 

SMALLIDGE, OLIVE E., with the collaboration of FREDERIC L. Paxson. Builders 
of Our Nation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+632. $1.36. 

Stuart, Esta Ross. Stuart Typing: Keyboard Mastery of the Vocabulary of 
Business by the High Frequency Word Pattern Method, Book Two (Parts 
Three and Four). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. iv+159. $1.32. 

Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche. With Exercises and Vocabulary by Frederick 
Betz. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. x +186. $1.20. 

Vocational Guidance in Engineering Lines. Elicited and edited by the American 
Association of Engineers. Easton, Pennsylvania: Mack Printing Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxxiv+ 522. 

Warp, C. H. Grammar for Composition. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1933. Pp. xiv+45o0. $1.40. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON, and WASHBURNE, HELuviz, in collaboration with 
FREDERICK REED. The Story of Earth and Sky. New York: Century Co., 
1933. Pp. x+368. $3.50. 
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WELLS, WEBSTER, and Hart, WALTER W. Modern Higher Algebra. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. vit+410. $1.56. 

WELLs, WEBSTER, and Hart, WALTER W. New High School Arithmetic. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. viii+-358. $1.52. 

Witson, GorDOoN; RUBADO, CLARENCE A.; and SCOVILLE, MAGNOLIA. Forward 
Steps in Thinking and Writing: A Workbook in English for the Sixth Year, 
pp. 128, $0.24; A Workbook in English for the Seventh Year, pp. 128, $0.24; 
A Workbook in English for the Eighth Year, pp. 128, $0.24. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1933. 

TRESSLER, J. C. Junior English in Action, Book Three. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+460. $1.16. 

TRESSLER, J. C., and SHELMADINE, MARGUERITE B. Junior English in Action: 
Book One, pp. xiv+350, $1.00; Book Two, pp. xiv+420, $1.08. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Abstracts of Doctors’ Theses in Education at the University of California. Com- 
piled by Arnold E. Joyal. Berkeley, California: Phi Delta Kappa (Secre- 
tary, Haviland Hall), University of California, 1933. Pp. 104. $0.25. 

ATKINSON, HELEN M., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. Education for Construc- 
tive Social Influence through Student Organizations. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 32. 

COMMITTEE OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON SOCIAL AND 
Economic ProsBiems. A Call to the Teachers of the Nation. John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 30. New York: John Day Co., 1933. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Cooper, WM. Joun. Economy in Education. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. vi+82. 

CoxE, WARREN W., and CorNELL, ETHEL L. Pre-Service and In-Service Train- 
ing of Elementary School Teachers. Educational Monograph of the New York 
State Teachers Association, No. 2. Albany, New York: New York State 
Teachers Association (240 State Street), 1932. Pp. xvi+104. $0.25. 

EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. School 
Economy Series. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1933. Pp. vit+94. $1.00. 

Effectiveness of Vocational Education in Agriculture: A Study of the Value of 
Vocational Instruction in Agriculture in Secondary Schools as Indicated by 
the Occupational Distribution of Former Students. Bulletin No. 82, Agricul- 
tural Series, No. 13. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1933 (revised). Pp. viii+20. 

GaTEs, ARTHUR I., and BENNETT, CHESTER C. Reversal Tendencies in Reading: 
Causes, Diagnosis, Prevention and Correction. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 34. 
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Hitt, Davp S., KEtty, FrepD J., and SAVAGE, Howarp J. Economy in Higher 
Education. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1933. Pp. viii+128. 

Kung, Linus Warp, and CAREY, GERTRUDE L. A Measuring Scale for Free- 
Hand Drawing: Part II, Design and Composition. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 5. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
Pp. 58+-4 folders. $1.75. 

Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, 
No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 81-182. 

Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. III, No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 183-278. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 10—Articulation of High School and College by P. Roy Brammell. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 15—Research in Secondary Schools by William H. Zeigel, Jr. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 27—Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics by P. Roy Brammell. 

SmitH, HENRY LESTER, and NoFFSINGER, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of School 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Part II. Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Vol. IX, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau 
of Coéperative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. Pp. 
182. $0.50. 

Theses in Education: University of Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. V, No. 4. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1933. 
Pp. 62. $0.50. 

Tyson, LEVERING. What To Read about Radio. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. iv+30. $0.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Butler, PrercE. An Introduction to Library Science. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvit+118. $1.50. 

Davipson, J. BROWNLEE, HAMLIN, HERBERT M., and Tarr, Paut C. A Study 
of the Extension Service in Agriculture and Home Economics in Iowa. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College. Pp. xiv+238. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. X. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
$7.50. 

ForMAN, HENRY JAMES. Our Movie Made Children. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. vilit+-288. $2.50. 

HeEatH, EstHer. The Approach to the Parent: A Study in Social Treatment. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xviiit+164. $1.25. 

Tart, JEsstE. The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Relationship. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xii+296. $2.50. 
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